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THE INDIAN COUNTESS. 


Oo 
In the year of the French Revoiution, 1792, a 
young man of good birth, fine education, and of 
good address, who was glad to escape with his life 
from those dreadful scenes of carnage that were 
being enacted in Paris, went to New York. He 
was tall, lithe, and handsome, with the manners 
and the hands of an aristocrat. Finding nothing 
to do, for he was prepared by education for no 
labour whereby he could earn a livelihood,and 
the physical labour of the docks was so much 
better done by the negroes that he could not 
stand the competition, he finally gave up in 
despair; and, while he had money for the 
few implements needed, he started for the 
Oneida country, where he cut down a few 
saplings and built himself a shelter from the 
weather. He endeavoured to support himself 
by fishing, shooting, and trapping, but had 
made little progress when he was stricken 
down with fever. His end seemed to have 
come; nothing could be done. He was alone 
and helpless, and commending himeelf to the 
care of Heaven, he laid himself down to 
die. 

On the other side of the wood near which 
he had built his hut, but hidden entirely from 
his view, there lay an Indian village. One 
afternoon an Indian maiden, out berrying, 
espied the hut of the stranger, and naturally 
peered into it. Hearing no noise, and seeing 
no one, she finally entered, and beheld a 
handsome man lying prone, very pale, and 
apparently dead. Her woman’s heart was 
touched with pity, and, glancing around the 
hut, she noticed the want of all comforts. 

She saw, too, that, though insensible, he was 
still alive. 

The young girl paused not think of his 
nation or his tribe. Her fleet feet took her 
back to her wigwam, whence she returned 
with milk, rum, and a robe and blanket 
With the latter she covered him, and pour- 
ing a little rum down his throat, she pil- 
lowed his head upon her lap, and sat still 
and watched him there. Presently he opened 
his fino eyes, and gave her a dim, wandering, 
wondering look. But he was faint ; he saw, 
however, in the large, lustrous, black, deep- 
set eyes of the squaw legibly written, “Thou 
shalt not die forsaken, stranger. 

She administered to him of the restora- 
tives she had brought. and signified to him as 
well as she could that he must sleep now, and 
that she would return’ after awhile and see 
him. Hesaw in the kind, anxious solicitude 
of his nurse, that he was cared for—that 
God had sent an angel to him in answer to 
his prayer. 


In a couple of hours the Indian girl returns to 
her stranger patient with food and medicines for 
the night. She finds him very weak and feeble, 
but much better; she makes him eat. something, 
and gives him to understand, by eye and panto- 
mime, that he must sleep, and she will see him as 
early as possible next morning; she then makes 
him as comfortable as she can, and with a happy 
smile, and a cheerful heart trips back to her wi g- 
wam. 


| 


In the morning the Indian girl tells her mother 
about the stranger. At first she is doubtful and 
suspicious, but she goes with her daughter to see 
the stranger, when her heart warms to the hand- 
some and young, but very sick, pale face, and with 
true womanly feeling she busies herself about 
the sick man, who, she finds, has a great deal of 
fever, and is really ill. She leaves her daughter to 
watch by him, and goes to seek her husband, who 


comes to him. The old warrior pities the pale | 


Fic. 1—[For Description see page 487. ] 


face, and they remove him to their own wigwam 
for better nursing, where he leayes him to the 
women to make him well. 

| In three weeks good nursing brought him round, 
| and he was a man again in all but strength. The 


patient endurance of the count, with his quiet, 
graceful manners, had won upon the little com- 
munity, and Nanita herself found a pang in her 
heart and a sigh on her lips at the mention of his 
departure. She had taught him somewhat of their 


language. He felt grateful to his nurse and’ bene- 
factress; while she—why is it,O woman, that the 
bird that we nurse is the bird that we love ?— 
though she knew it not as yet, loved him: 

ae old warrior, after breakfast, one’morning, 
said : 

“ Stranger, the time has come when you should 
no longer be a stranger to us. You have a name 
| in your own country ; what may it be ?”” 

“Arthur De Lille they call me in my own 
country.” 

That name fell on one heart, engravey as 
with aniron pen upon a rock for ever. 

“Then, Arthur De Lille,” said the chief- 
tain, “stay with our people another moon. 
Hunt with us, fish with us, go to our council 
fires, smoke with us, then go back to your 
own country. Or if youlike the red man’s 
life, and will cast your lot with us, we will 
adopt you into our tribe. You shall be my 
son; you shall be a hunter and a warrior. 
Adopt our customs and our costumes, and 
we will give you a wife from our tribe.” 

Nanita explained what he did not under- 
stand to De Lille, who, turning to the chief- 
tain, said: 

“Tt is well said, O chieftain. It shall be 
so,” and offered his hand. 

They smoked a pipe together. And the 
understanding was complete. 

Arthur De Lille grew from convalescence 
to robust health rapidly. He walked, he 
wrestled, he ran, with the young Indians, 
where his great height was of much advan- 
tage tohim. His education in the school of 
the athletes, and in fencing and shooting in 
Paris, now became of great: service to him, 
With returning health he developed great 
physical power; the Indians were proud of * 
him’; he was their equal in all sports, their 
superior in many things. 

As the time approached for his decision, 
De Lille went to the old warrior and said : 

“ De Lille wants to go into retreat for three 
days, to consider his decision, which is at 
hand. He wants to be alone, to consider the 
past and the future, to consult the Great 
Spirit. 

“De Lille speaks wisely,” said the chief- 
tain. ‘It shall be so. No one shall speak 
to thee, to ask anything of thee, for three 
days.” : 

_ And it was so ordered. He took his gun 
and went to the top of a mountain, and there 
considered his situation. He reviewed the 
civilised savages of France, destroying every- 
thing that was good. Then he turned to the 
peaceful civilisation of the savages going on 
around him, and thought of what he should 
lose, nay, had lost, in France; then of the 
life of toil and labour before him; then of 

the freedom—the joyous, wild life of the Indian. 

He thought how he had been snatched from 
death at home, how he had suffered in New York, 
and since; how now, by this Indian woman, he 
had been brought from death to life; and he 
| looked up to the Great Spirit,and prayed : “ Direct 

me in all my doings with thy most gracious favour, 
and further me with thy continual help.” Then 
he laid him down to rest and think, Por three 
| days he continued the meditations that were to fix 
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a life, and at length rose from the ground rejoicing 
in a psalm of praise; “ I am an Indian,” he said. 
“JT thank thee, Father, for this revelation of thy 
will.” 

The mind thus made up is fixed for ever, and it 
was so with De Lille. He now sought the accom- 
plishment with avidity. On his way home he 
spoke to everyone he met, and meeting the old 
warrior, he said: 

“Tam an Indian; embrace me.” 

“ Welcome, my son,” and he embraced him. 

De Lille told him that whatever ceremonies 
were necessary he was ready for them. — 

“T will settle it at ® council of thé braves to- 
night,” was the reply. : 

“You promised mé 4 wife,” said De Lille. 
“ Give me Nanita. One moon from my adoption 
into the tribe I will take her.” _ 

“My son, we must see what she says to that; 
but I will not object.” 

They entered the wigwam, carrying sunshine 

into it. He strode.up. to Nanita’s mother, and 
Kissed her. ‘Fie went up to Nanita, and said: 

“Nanita, I am an Indian! Help me to be a good 
one.” 

Her bright eyes danced in ecstasy, as she threw 
herself on his bosom and wept there. He looked 
round, and the mother was weeping on the old 
man’s bosom. Even the old warrior’s eye was 
moist, but they were blissful tears that these peo- 
ple shed. 

De Lille was adopted into the tribe with the 
usual ceremonies, and great rejoicing was there on 
the occasion; and at the feast of sweets, when the 
maple sugar ran, he brought Nanita home to his 
wigwam as his wife. She proved a good wife; 
always smiling upon him, and bore him many 
children. The blessing of the Great Spirit had 
come with her, 

De Lille became a great chieftain among the 
Indians. His superior education, his knowledge 
of French,English, and the Indian dialect, became 
of great value with the tribes; and he kept his 
own tribe at peace with the whites, and he was 
much respected by our Government. Thus he 
lived twenty years. 

He visited New York, where he learned so much 
of the restored tranquillity of France as to beget 
the hope that some of the broad lands he left 
there might be restored to him, and he was not 
mistaken. He sent one of his sons to France 
to be educated. He sent another to be 
educated in Columbia College, who afterwards be- 
came a prominent lawyer in New York. 

He stayed with his tribe, a useful and most 
valuable man. He was universally respected 
as a faithful ally of our Government, and so he 
continued to his death, in 1835. 

He was restored to his titles by Louis XVIII, 
when our squaw friend became the Countess De 
Lille. She visited France with her husband, and 
was well received. She returned to this country 
spent her life in elegant luxury, on a large estate 
in the neighbourhood of the spot where she first 
saw her husband. She survived him, and dying, 
he blessed her, and thanked God for his early 
troubles, which brought him such changed ideas, 
and such an angel wife. 

“Truly, my dear,” he said, ‘* behind a frowning 
Providence He hides a smiling face.” 


F His son and heir isa titled man in France to- 
ay. 


Ir THERE ARE ANY LAptEs who haye not yet 
used the GuenrrEeLp Srircn, they are respectfully 
solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow out 
the directions printed on every package, and if this 
is done they will say, like the Queen’s Laundress, 
it is the finest Starch they ever used. When you 
ask for GurxFIELD Srarcu, see that you get it; 
as inferior kinds are often substituted for the sake 
of an extra profit. Beware, therefore. of spurious 
imitations. 


Breaxrast.—Epps’s CocoA.—GRATEFUL AND 
Comrortina.—“ By a thorough knowledge of the 
natural laws which govern the operations of diges- 
tion and nutrition, end by a careful application of 
the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps 
has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately- 
flayoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctor’s bills.”—Civid Service Gazette. Made 
simply with boiling water and milk. Each packet 
is labelled—“ James Errsand Co., Homeopathie 
Chemists, London.” Also makers of Ep»s’s Milky 
Cocoa (Cocoa and condensed Milk). 

Portrait albums arenow to befound on every drawing. 
room table, No article is more welcome as a gift, They 
were badly bound when first introduced, but are now 
gotup in the most perfect style, with leather joints, so 
as to last for years, at extraordinarily low prices for 50, 
100, 300, or 400 portraits, by Parkins and Gotto, pur: 
veyors of fancy articles to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales 
27and 28, Oxford.street, London, W. 


THINGS TO THINK ABOUT. 
—O-—-—— 

Tne things you can safely put off untilto-morrow 
are idleness and vice, 

Dury cannot be neglected without harm to those 
who practise, as well as to those who suffer the 
neglect. 

Men generally are much more afraid of women 
than women are of men; and fearing to “ break 
the ice” is a fruitful cause of old bachelorism: 

WuaAtever is done skilfully appears to be done 
with ease; and art, when it is once matured to 
habit, vanishes from observation: 

As the shadow follows the body in the splendour 
of the fairest sunlight, so. will the wrong done to 
another pursué the soul in the hours of prosperity. 

Wuew one advised Lycurgus, the famous law- 
giver, to establish a popula govetnment at 
Lacedzmon, “ Go,” said he, “and first make trial 
of it in thine own family.” 

A parent who strikes a child in anger is like 
a@ man who strikes the water—the consequences of 
the blow are sure to fly up in his own face. 

Buvsuine is said to be a sign that something of 
the angel is left in woman, beautiful to the eye, 
and bespeaking the inward purity of the heart. 
When a woman ceases to blush, she has lost her 
greatest charm. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


—o-—-—— 


COURT NEWS. 

A costiy vase, the value of which, when com- 
plete, will amount to one thousand guineas, is 
being made at the Royal Porcelain Manufactory, 
at Berlin, and it is intended to be presented to the 
Emperor Francis Joseph on his departure from 
Berlin as a souvenir of his visit. 

Tr is stated at Weymouth that, on her return 
from Scotland, her Majesty will visit the town 
for the purpose of presenting new colours to a 
rsgiment now stationed at the North Fort. 

Tusa Princess of Wales, attended by the Marquis 
of Hamilton and suite, embarked at Cowes on 
Tuesday for Copenhagen, to pay a short visit to 
the King and Queen of Denmark. The Prince of 
Wales does not accompahy the Princess to Copen- 
hagen, His Royal Highness is expected in town 
about the 24th inst. ; 

His Serene Highness Prince George of Solms has 
returned to Brown's hotel, 

TerasnimA Munenort, his Imperial Japanese 


Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to England, anid suite, have arrived 


at the South Kensington hotel. 


Ir is said that the Emperor Napoleon and the 


Empress Eugenio will not return to Camden- 
house till the second ot third week in September. 

Tan marriage of the Hereditary Grand Duke of 
Saxe-Weimar with the Princess Theresa of Olden- 
purg is expected to take place at Weimar in Sep- 
tember. The Czar, being a relative of the bride 


elect, will probably be present, 


‘Srircn, Sritcn, Srircu !’’—Another melan- 


|choly song of the shirt has been relatedin the 


Court. Two unmarried 
gained their livelihood by 
‘their needles, and seem to have been obliged to 
work late to ‘‘ make both ends meet.” On Mon- 
day night one sister, who is “in delicate health,” 
retired at twenty minutes to twelve, leaving the 
other still plying her needle. When she got up 
at a quarter to six in the morning she found that 
all her sister’s stitching was over. Stretched on 
the floor on some cuttings, with some rolled-up 
shirts for a pillow, lay the corpse of the poor 
young woman, She appeared to have laid her- 
self down in fatigue and died in her sleep. Heart 
disease and laborious work had been attended 
with the consequence to be expected. She would 
not allow her delicate sister to stay up longer 
than the time mentioned, and this sister is spared 
to relate the latest edition of the story of the 
shirt. 

Opentna oF A Crinpren’s Prayarounp.—At an 
early hour on{Monday morning a beautiful_play- 
ground, on the site of a market garden in Ebury- 
square, Pimlico, was throw open for the use of 
the children of Belgravia, at the expense of the 
Marquis of Westminster; and the Dowager Mar- 
chioness of Westminster has further provided for 
the youngsters a drinking fountain of polished 
granite and marble, which is lighted up at night. 

Desparcurne A Crip 1x A Hamprr.—Elizabeth 
Le Feuvre and Elizabeth Fould have been charged 
at the Jersey Royal Court with aiding in the 
clandestine removal of a girl twelve years of age, 
daughter of M. Alexandre de Rome, a French 
gentleman residing at Jersey. It appears that M. 


‘Liverpool Coroner's 
‘sisters, named Egan, 


de Rome has been judicially separated from his 
wife by a French tribunal, who gave the custody 
of the child to her mother. 
ever, left France and came to Jersey, bringing the 


M. de Rome, how- 


child with him. A few weeks ago she was in- 
yeigled away from her father’s house, and con- 
cealed by the prisoners till an opportunity afforded 
for despatching her by steamer to Granville, en 
route to her mother at Paris, who had employed 
agents to secure her child. ‘The latter was 
placed in a large hamper and conveyed on board 
the steamer in the presence of the police, who were 
watching the vessel: _ The girl was released from 
the hamper shortly after the steamer left the port. 
The prisoners were committed for trial. ; 

Waryina to TRAVELLERS—A _ correspondent 
complains that between Ostend and Spa the lug- 
gage of the trayellers is tampered with. When, 
after arriving at the latter place, his luggage was 
delivéted to him, he found that a portmanteau had 
been unlocked and a few articles taking out. He 
was robbed in the same way in October last. He 
complained, but received no redress. 

We, ourselves, left a trunk in a canvas wrapper 
and corded at a railway booking-office in London 
for the night last autumn, and on arriving at our 
destination found that the nails of the lock, an out- 
side one, some had been drawn out, and others the 
heads knocked off; the lock itself hung loose, by 
couple of the nails which had been hastily slippea 
into their holes again. Nothing was missing. ‘The 
trunk merely contained apparel, but was a heavy 
iron-clamped, old-fashioned article not unlike a 
plate chest. 

A New Source or Ensoyment.—Those un- 
happy beings. who are ina hopelessly ennuyé 
mood, and have long given up in despair all 
thought of enjoyment, will be glad to learn 
that a new source of mirth has been discovered 
by the Morning Advertiser, which gives vent to 
the following sentence in describing the 
Forester’s fate at the Crystal Palace :—‘ The 
great charm was the wonderful living mass of 
human beings who were found in every locality, 
and were enjoying the day as if it were the last 
of their lives.” The prospect of immediate 
death is either a novel element of delight, or 
the fate at Norwood on Tuesday was marked by 
“weeping and gnashing of teeth.” We fear that 
the reporter is of a suicidal turn. 

THE Rise IN Prices.—There are strong symp- 
toms in many quarters that the general rise in 
prices in British manufactured and other goods 
has already gone far beyond legitimate bounds 
and that the trade of the country may soon 
receive a proportionate check. Only a few 
days back some large orders for iron for 
marine purposes reached London from the 
Italian Government, but were withdrawn on 
account of the terms demanded, and trans- 
ferred to France, where they were promptly 
placed. In like manner, a commission from 
South America for the purchase of the materials 
for a large iron theatre has just been lost on 
this side and taken by French contractors.— 
Globe. 


A Caution to Hormpay Maxers.—A gentle- 
man writes to a daily paper to state that 
whilst walking inGreenwich-park recently, he 
was attacked and severely gored by one of the 
deer. Had he not been furnished with a stout 
stick he adds that he might have been killed. 


A GOSSIP WITH THE FAMILY DOCTOR. 

A Prescription ror Nervousness.—Quinine 
pills one grain each. Take one night and morn- 
ing not more than a fortnight or three weeks at a 
time, and not too frequently ; if an aperient is 
required, take a dose of rhubarb and magnesia 
first. 

For Tursan Worms.—12 grains of quinine, 
12 grains of sulphate of iron. Dilute with 24 
minims of sulphured acid, and add 12 ounces of 
cinnamon water. Half a wine glass twice a day 
for an adult, or for children a teaspoonful twice 
a day. ; 

To Make Rowtann’s Kanypor.—1 ounce of 
blanched almonds, rubbed down with 16 ounces 
of rose water, strain ; add 8 grains of corrosive 
sublimate. 

jo MaKe MitK or Roszs,—To fill a 6-ounce 
pottle. 1 ounce of oil of almonds, 10 grains of 
prepared kali. Shake well. Add 1 drachm of 
essence of bergamot, 2 drachms of orange or elder- 
flower water, Fill up with rose water. 


SSeS ST 


PEACE.—If there isa man who can eat his bread 
in peace, it is the man who has brought that bread 
out of the earth. It is cankered by no fraud, it is 
wet by no tears, 
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BROUGHT HOME TO HER. 
——_o-—_——_- 
CHAPTER XXII. 


OPPRESSED WITH LONELINESS. 


Mrs. Horr spent much of her time alone in 
those days, very sadly. So completely had all the 
enjoyments of her former existence dropped from 
her, that she fell to loving the few inanimate 
things which had once been as nothing in her 
luxurious abundance, as if they were gifted with 
feelings and sympathies, : 

Thus it happened that the easy chair that had 
come back so unexpectedly, like drift-wood rescued 
from a flood, became inexpressibly dear to her. 
She hailed it as a sign that Providence had not 
quite forgotten her. At first she wept over it ; 
and even this was a source of comfort, for usually 
tears lay heavily in her heart, their fountain had 
been buried under so many troubles, and such 
bitter humiliation, that they came to her eyes 
singly, and with pain, wounding where they 
should have brought consolation. God help the 
man or woman whose tears are so buried and 
frozen over with a deadly weariness of life. 

The return of this old arm chair came upon 
her so unexpectedly, that the very sight of it was 
like a dash of soft, warm rain upon ice,—it stirred 
some of the sweet emotions of former years in her 
bosom; and, as I have told you, she knelt down 
before it, feeling glad and thankful, like a little 
child ; crying like a little child, too, as she had 
not done for years. 

In her solitude—for the woman was left almost 
entirely to her own loneliness—she fell to loving this 
old chair, and added it to her little family of 
treagures, which nothing ever should induce her 
to part with—no, not the very depths of poverty 
itself, or even his importunity. The chair was 
worn and shabby enough. In places the rich red 
had turned to a yellowish brown, and all its rare 
shading of tints had seemed to run into a con- 
fused maze of colour; glimpses of the brown under- 
linen broke through the worn silk at the seams. 
In places the glorious. old carving was broken 
hopelessly and the pieces lost. That could not be 
helped, but much remained that might be done to 
bring back something of its old splendour. 

No matter how much time was needed, she 
would find it passing almost pleasantly while em- 

loyed on the kindly work of rejuvenating that 
old household friend. During her whole life she 
had been an active woman, full of resources, 
gifted with a rare power of invention. 

Indeed, it was in the exercise of her varied ac- 
complishments that this lady found all the recrea- 
tion she ever had. Seldom, perhaps, inthis world 
had splendid endowments been so trampled down 
and wasted as you found them in the wreck of 
this brilliant woman. So, with very little else to 
busy herself about, she was glad to seize upon this 
object as a means of distraction. 

The very dilapidation of the old chair was a 
comfort to her. With her own hands she would 
build it up again, renew the faded colours, give 
plumpness and elasticity to the flattened cushion, 
darn in the damask flowers with such embroidery 
as she knew how to weave, stitch by stitch, as well 
as the best artist in Europe. So each day, 
through this mist of joy and pain, she examined 
the silken cushions and touched the frayed places 
with caressing fingers, sighing tenderly, as if an 
old friend had just returned to her needing care 
and help. ed 

Sometimes the poor lady smiled as she worked ; 
for now and then bright memories would crowd 
the. shadows back from her heart, and throw 
gleams of sunshine through it, spite of all the 
trouble that surrounded her. She had been a 
joyous, beautiful, and most favoured woman in 
ae time, the mistress of a magnificent home, 
which had been dashed into ruin for her, as it 
were by a single blow. Then she had started life 
again to see her property shrink, year by year, 
into nothingness, until the only vestiges left of her 
first home were a few worn articles of what had 
been a rich wardrobe. Of her second estate 
nothing now remained but that shabby or 
chair, and an old work table, gleaming wit! 
mother-of-pearl, broken here and there in its deli- 
cate workmanship far beyond her mending, clever 
as she was, but exquisite as a work of art, and 
oh! how dear to the poor lady in her loneliness. 

It was no wonder that Mrs. Holt prolonged 
that task of love, and never would consider the old 
chair perfectly renovated ; but each day found 
some new flaw in the damask which must be 
mended, some stain to be removed, 

One morning, feeling very sad and disheartened, 
she began early at her work. She had been de- 
layed more than once from want of materials, or 
the means to purchase them—for small sums are, 

o ® proud person, often as difficult of attainment 


as large ones; and necessity had delayed her task 
when she was eager to go on, especially this morn- 
ing, when she had not a shilling at command in 
the wide world. 

But a sudden thought seized her. Perhaps the 
work table might contain the material she wanted 
among the debris of some former prodigal supply. 
She opened the table with eager haste, and searched 
among the skeleton reels and empty spools for 
such tints of silk as she needed. She found some 
tangled fragments of floss, and began to assort 
them as well as she could through the dull mist 
that floated before her eyes. 

Then she knelt before the chair, and began to 
work in earnest, weaving in the threads dexter- 
ously, as only a |thoroughbred lady can use her 
needte She was greatly depressed that morning, 
and as she worked, a swarm of memories came, 
like ravens, croaking and flapping their wings 
around her—such memories as ask the soul why 
it did this rash thing, or that wild deed, and how 
it could evoke such bitter penalties as must hunt 
down the after life with ten thousand sorrows. 

She remembered herself in the old country, 
young, beautiful, and lovely among the highest 
aristocracy of the land—a brilliant creature, for 
whom the best sunshine of the world seemed too 
dim and tame. Then she was on the Continent, 
with a father whom the statesmen of the land had 
selected to negotiate weighty matters of national 
interest ; a motherless girl, impetuous from ill- 
regulated genius, and wilful, either in the wrong 
or the right—so wilful, that the first step of her 
life was taken in defiance of that father, who 
understood the character of the man she married, 
and would gladly have saved her from the destiny 
she was madly shaping for herself. 

Then came a few years of reckless extravagance ; 
seasons at Baden, alternate poverty and pro- 
digality ; children that died for lack of care, one 
only that lived in spite of neglect; memories of a 
reckless life, over which she had lost all control. 
Then came her father’s death—a grand funeral, 
picturesque in its solemn mournfulness; regrets 
deep and bitter, a sense of desolation, and a 
yearning desire to follow that kind, lost one even 
into eternity, claim forgiveness of him, and set her 
soul free from the remorse which, for a time, 
threatened her very life. 

So far as he could, the wronged father had for- 
given her. All that the next heir might not claim 
by entail he gave to his daughter, thus crowning 
her with coals of living fire, under which her 
wounded conscience writhed in mingled grief and 
pain, She would have given up every shilling 
gladly for one word of love from her father’s lips, 
But he, her husband, had no such regrets; but 
ruthless in that, as in all things else, gathered up 
his wife’s gold, and having exhausted his career 
in Europe, brought her and their only child to 
America. 

The United States Senate was then a glory to 
the nation. Clay, Webster, Calhoun, and many 
another great man, held the people’s love and 
trust in their hands with a noble sense of its im- 
portance ; social life had not been entirely merged 
in the love of gold; and intellect held a high 
place even against wealth in those days, 

Among those people, who had engrafted much 
of the high-breeding of the old world upon the 
vivid genius that thrives so lustily in free air, this 
woman came with her beauty, her genius, and 
that wealth which an unprincipled husband 
lavished freely on her, thinking himself generous 
because he restrained her in nothing—she who, 
with proper restraint, would have been a glorious 
woman. 

As it was, for a time, she moved like a goddess 
among those truly great Americans. Her intellect 
found itself fairly matched; her beauty fascinated 
those who could not comprehend the brilliancy of 
her mind. This was the great scene of her 
triumphs, and the colour mounted into her worn 
face, as she remembered them, even so many 
years after, while on her knees darning that old 
easy chair. $ 

Then the faint red died out of those shrunken 
cheeks, and a look of iron, cold and bitter, crept 
over the countenance. She was thinking of the 
disgrace and humiliation that man brought upon 
her, when her wealth was wasted ; of the struggle 
she had made to secure her child, and prevent the 
power which had crushed her from controlling 
him. Then came death and partial release ! 

Had she used her freedom wisely? She dared 
not ask the question even of her own heart, 

After this, her mind wandered over a series of 
such difficulties as few women, bred like her, 
could have found the power to conquer, Eyen 
then, such was the force of early aristocratic edu- 

cation, she felt almost as much shame at the 
remembrance of these honest exertions for a liveli- 
hood, as burned in her heart when the panorama 


°f her husband’s baseness swept athwart her mind, 
But hers was a life of strange vicissitudes. In the 
midst of her honourable exertions, and after the 
bloom of her youth had faded out and was clouded 
over with harassing anxieties, prosperity came to 
her again through the almost idolatrous love of a 
man fifteen years younger than herself. Once 
more she had wealth; once more she became & 
star in social life—once more a leader. Yet this 
woman, with love and care heaped upon her, amid 
such luxuries as few women ever enjoy, felt a 
certain shame that her high birth had mated itself 
with a self-made man of the new world. The 
disgrace of her first husband had not more com- 
pletely severed her from her aristocratic relatives, 
than the honourable marriage which had given a 
father to her son, and affluence back to herself. 
She had loved this man—she loved him yet; but 
trouble and : humiliation had not exalted her 
nature. Besides, she had all those elements of 
self-torture and distrust, which growing age some- 
times brings most bitterly into the life of a beauti- 
ful woman just upon her wane. At any rate, this 
mature wife was not altogether happy with her 
young husband, handsome and liberal though he 
was. 

Did the woman wonder now why this had been 
so? Did she recognise in her own character those 
warring elements which had shipwrecked their 
happiness, and, perhaps, at last their worldly for- 
tunes? Did she compare the middle-aged hus- 
band, still carrying under his dissipated life the 
vestiges of a gentleman, but whose harsh tones 
and bitter taunts sometimes made her tremble, 
with the splendid young man who had sworn to 
her a thousand:times that she could never grow 
old to him; that the time could never come when 
she would not be in his sight the best and most 
beautiful of women ? 

How cruel he was to her now. ‘Time and im« 
providence had swept all his possessions away ; 
this marriage, by which love seemed to have defied 
time, wrecked the man both in character and for- 
tune. I cannot tell how it was ; perhaps, in giving 
him everything else, this woman had failed in 
conferring that home content which is the soul of 
happiness. It was her doom to see everything 
that loved her sink into ruin. Why was it that 
she had dwarfed the moral natures of every man 
that had loved her ? 

Had Mrs. Holt asked these questions years be- 
fore, the fate that lay so heavily upon her then 
might have been averted. But she had plunged 
into the whirling current of life, and, exhilarated 
by its excitement, made no effort to seek the deeper 
and purer waters, which should bear every woman 
forward towards the eternal life, where all true wo- 
manhood must seek perfection. It was too late, then 
—yes, too late for any hope of influence over that 
one man. His life was wrecked, and with it her old 
age went down utterly like the hull of a vessel, 
from which masts, rigging, boats, and bulwarks, 
have all been swept away. Mrs. Holt knew and 
felt all this. She thought it over with keen re- 
gret as her needle flew in and out of that old silk, 
weaving it together as the broken texture of her 
life never could be mended. As the lady worked, 
her mind slowly swerved round to the present, 
and a more gloomy prospect never presented itself 
to the mind of a weary-hearted woman. That 
MOEN g ee husband had gone forth to his busi- 
ness, as he called it, taunting her for being an in- 
cumbrance to him, and reviling her because she 
had, in fear and trembling, given him a note from 
Mrs. Wheeler, which contained an urgent demand 
for the unpaid bill. i c 

When things came to this pass with the unhappy 
pair, it frequently happened that Holt would not 
come home for weeks together, leaving the poor 
wife to the pain and dread that was sure to fol- 
low. She did not expect him now. It might be 
that some caprice would keep him away for ever, 
for with her there was nothing to lure him back. 
Her grief angered him; her age gave him a sub- 
ject 10% cruel taunts. How could she wish him to 
return 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
LITTLE RHODA AS A BUSINESS WOMAN. 


As Mrs. Holt sat over her work, thinking these 
bitter thoughts, a soft step came up the stairs, and 
a timid knock made her start upright and listen, 

“Come in,” sho said, at last, seating herself 
with dignity, and fixing her anxious eyes on the 
door; for she was dreading the face of her land- 
lady, as only a proud woman can dread the person 
she owes money to. ‘Come in.” 

Faint as the words were, they. reached Rhoda 
Weeks, who opened the door and crept through 
timidly, looking around as if she dreaded that some 
third person might be present, 

* Ah! you have come again,” said Mrs, Holt, 
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brightening out of the apprehension that had seized 
upon her. ‘ What have you got to sell ?” 

“ Nothing, marm ; that is, nothing that I haven't 
promised to regular customers ; but, if you please, 
T—I want; that is, if you wouldn’t think any- 
thing——’ 

« Why, Rhoda, what has come over you to blush 
and stammer in this way?” cried the lady, who had 
never seen a shade of embarrassment in the child 
before. 

“Me? Oh, nothing! But I want you to do 
eee for me, and—and don’t know how to 
ask it.” 

“Want something of me?” faltered the lady, 
thinking of her empty purse. “If Ican; but tell 
me what it is.” 

“Mrs. Holt, marm, what do you think about 
savings-banks? ” 

“ Savings-banks, Rhoda ?—what a question !” 

« Asfor me,” said Rhoda, dropping into her old 
business tone, “I ain’t going to trust ’em., What 
if they were to break up and go to smash with one’s 
money in their pockets?” 

Mrs. Holt laughed a little. This financial con- 
yersation with little Rhoda surprised, and, for the 
moment, amused her. 

But you have no money in any bank, have you, 
little girl?” 

“No, not now—nothing to speak of ; that is 
because I drew it all out this morning—mean to 
put it in private hands, where it will do—— Mrs. 
Holt, will you just be good enough to keep this fifty 
dollars for me?” 

“Fifty dollars for you, Rhoda? 
will not touch it!” 

The proud, and at heart honourable woman, 
drew back, and put the roll of bank-notes held to- 
wards her ~ back with her hand, almost shuddering 
under the temptation so suddenly presented before 
her. 

“ Don’t say that, marm, because I’ve set my heart 
onit. You see it is money that I have saved for 
Luke's education, but it will be a long time before 
he wants it; and both he and I think that. you 
could take it now, and do what you please with it, 
and—and pay us just as much back ever so many 
years from now. I tell you, marm, it’s my belief 
that them banks aren’t to be trusted. Only five 
per cent. interest, just think of it ; for my part, I'd 
rather have nothing—its just atantalisation. If 
you would be so kind, now! hy 

Mrs. Holt was sorely tempted. The woman from 
below stairs had just been up under the influence 
of a sharp dun from her landlord, and demanded 


No! no! I 


her money with that decision which springs out of 


a sharp necessity. Mrs. Holt, poor thing! had 
temporised and promised, while her cheeks grew 
hot with shame, and her nerves quivering under 
the pressure of this cternally-repeated humiliation ; 
but she knew that the time and means of payment 
were, to say the least, uncertain, and shrunk from 
taking the money from that hard-working little 
creature, who seamed so.anxious to be robbed of her 
small savings. 

“No, Rhoda, I cannot take it. 
good girl, but I—I do not need 
not deprive you of your money.” 

“Of course, you don’t need it—who ever thought 
of such a thing?” said Rhoda, fixing her pleading 
eyes on the lady. ‘ But it is [—I and Luke, that 
want some one to take care of our money ; and— 
and I think it real unkind—there, I do, after all 
you did for mother, to give us up and say you won't 
help us.” 

Mrs, Holt walked to the window and looked out; 
but though the day was fine, . everything seemed 
misty to her. | She was making a great sacrifice 
when she refused Rhoda’s money—for never wasa 
poor woman in greater need of it than she was that 
very moment. A slight rustle of paper, and a 
noise at the door, made her turn. The room was 
empty, and lying among the ruined paraphernalia 
of -her Sidi cable, Mrs. Holt saw the roll of bills 
placed conspicuously, 

Then she sat down in her easy chair, rested her 
warm cheek against its cushions, and began to cry. 
She had no tears to_shed when trouble was upon 
her, but gratitude brought them out bright and 
clear, like the crystal drops that come so easily in 
childhood. © In all the world it seemed as if that 
little girlwas her only friend, 

Footsteps on the stairs, that made the nerves of 
that poor woman quiver, a knock at the door, and 
Mrs. Wheeler came in, looking half grieved, half 
angry ; forcing herself to act like a woman of iron, 
when she was, in fact, a kindly-hearted person, 
urged against her will to be hard and cruel. 

“Mrs. Holt,” she said, sharply, as if out of pa- 
tience with herself and every one else, “‘ I cannot 
help it; the landlord is down upon me harder than 
ever, If you cannot pay me right away, I—I must 
have the room.” . ' 


Mrs. Holt started up in her chair and turned a 


You are a dear, 
Thatis, I will 
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wild look on the roll of money she had resolved 
not totouch. She seemed afraid that the landlady 
would seize upon it, and half reached forth her 
hand. 

Mrs. Wheeler followed that anxious look with 
her eyes, saw the money, and burst out ina yolley 
of thanks so exuberant and full of joy that Mrs. 
Holt smiled in spite of herself. 

“Oh! I am so glad! It will save me. froma 

world of trouble. I’mso sorry. Did I say any- 
thing that was not pleasant, Mrs. Holt ? It was 
not my wish; but sometimes that man drives me 
so.” 
Mrs. Holt arose with the dignity of a woman 
who had thousands at command, and taking up 
little Rhoda’s money, gave it to the woman who 
reached out her hand, eager to receive it. ba 

“TT think that is the amount, Mrs. Wheeler. 
No, you said nothing very unpleasant, and I can 
make allowances; only pray be a little more 
patient the next.time. I am not accustomed to 
these things.” 

Poor woman, how she strove to cover up the 
memory of those old wounds to her pride, which 
neyer would cease to pain her! Not accustomed 
to being dunned! God help her ; for months and 
months she had known little else than the shrink- 
ing and distress which unpaid debts are sure to 
bring upon a person of sensitive honour. She 
had not intended to use that money. It seemed 
to her scarcely better than robbery to take it with- 
out some more certain means of repayment than 
she possessed—but the thing wasdone. Rhoda’s 
bank-notes were grasped in Mrs. Wheeler’s hands 
with such eager gratitude that, fora moment, her 
debtor forgot how the money had been obtained. 

After Mrs. Wheeler went out, profuse in thanks 
and glowing with delight, her lodger threw her- 
self into the easy chair, and, covering her face 
with both hands, moaned to herself, “ This child, 
too—this poor child! Am I to ruin everything 
that comes near me?” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
CRUEL REPROACHES. 


“ Well, what is all this about ?” 

Mrs. Holt dropped the hands from her face, 
and looked towards the door, where a tall, well- 
formed man stood frowning, with a soft hat 


grasped hard in one hand, asif thesight of his wife’s 
trouble had angered him. 


“Ts it you, Holt ? Idid not expect you so “ 
she said, making an effort to oe Teseeaeaes 

He looked at her keenly, and spoke in a slight, 
questioning voice, “ Crying again ?” 

‘No, no, I have not shed a tear. 
not often happen to me now.” 

Holt gave her another sharp glance, flung his 

hat on a table, and sat down in the easy chair 
that his wife had just left. 
“So you have got at this old thing again,” he 
said. ‘‘Confound it, here’s a needle half run 
through my hand. What have you been about. 
Darning the ragged silk? Just like you. I have 
half a mind to pitch the old hencoop into the 
street.” 

The lady did not speak; but this rudeness 
seemed to shock her, for the muscles about her 
mouth were strained, and she walked nervously 
around the room, moving things backward and 
forward in a helpless way. 

‘Well, never mind the needle, though it was 
confoundedly careless. I’m glad you are not 
drooping. and moaning after the old fashion just 
now, for I want you to help me again. Don’t 
look white, and wince so—it is nothing very 
dreadful; but I want fifty—say a hundred dollars, 
and don’t know where else to come for it. You 
cap get it, if you will.” 

“ A hundred dollars!” faltered the poor woman, 


with a shock of inward cold. “MM : 
I have not got it.” : ason, you know 


“J know that youare a dear, kin 
and that you always manage to help me out of my 
scrapes somehow. I can always trust in you 
when everybody else fails.” 

“But, Mason, I haven't got a dollar in the 
world.” 

“Well, what of that? You can borrow.” 
“Borrow? No, Icannot do that. Since we 
needed friends, they have all dropped away.” 
“But you must look them up. [ tell you I’m 
awfully in for it—owe everybody, to say nothiug 
of this old cat, Wheeler.” 

“But this hundred dollars, if Thad it, would 
not pay half that you have told me of.” 


“Certainly not; but it would take me out of 
the crowd and give me anew start. The long 
and short of it is, I must go. There are chances 
out West, and I mean to take some of them. It’s 
of no use staying here. You always could get 


That does 


d old party, 


along better without me, when the duns were 
upon us.” 

Mrs. Holt sat down in the nearest chair, simply 
because she had no strength to stand, her withered 
face turned white as parchment, her lips con- 
tracted painfully ; she felt as if the last blow fate 
had to give was falling upon her then. 

« Are you going to leave me?” 

«Jo leave you? One would think it a terrible 
misfortune. Why, you have told me a thousand 
times that ——” 

«Oh, don’t! I cannot bear it now. If we are 
to part, let it be in peace,” cried the poor wife out 
of the depths of her anguish. ‘‘ Remember, it 
may be for ever!” 

“Tn the course of nature that is very probable,” 
answered the man, who had sworn a thousand 
times that the woman before him never could ero 
old. ‘Is there anything so very heart breaking 
about my going, that it makes you sit choking and 
panting like a frog out of water. I can remember 
when you had more vim.” 

“Can you?” she questioned, drearily. ‘“ Yes, I 
dare say ; but Iam old now.” 

“Old! T like that. You own up to it at last. 
Old! Of course you are, and infernally nagging, 
too, if things don’t go to please you.” 

“J do not intend to be unkind or disagreeable, 
Mason, but you should make allowances some- 
times. When one is very unhappy, it is hard 
always to appear cheerful. I—I am s0 misera- 
able.” 

«You need not go over that old song; I've 
heard it croaked till it makes mesick. Dotry and look 
less like a confounded mummy, and get the whine 
out of your throat. There now, begin to shiver 
and grow moist about the eyes. Hang it, don’t 
you know that you are an infernal sight too old for 
that dodge. It used to tell on me wonderfully 
when I was spoony and you younger, butnow "s 

The man madea gesture of contempt with his 
hand, as if he wished to sweep away all her pre- 
tensions at once, and settle her down into the 
miserable old woman which he had made her, more 
certainly than time itself. 

“ Now about the money ?” he added, in the tone 
of an injured creditor. ‘I must have enough to 
carry me west of the Mississippi.” 

“But I have no money!” she answered him, 
in a burst of sharp impatience. ‘How am [ to 
get it?” 

Holt laughed, took a soiled handkerchief from 
his hat and wiped his flushed face. 

“© Come, come—no more lies, old lady! Where 
did you get the money to pay Mrs, Wheeler with ? 
Not a cent this morning, and fifty dollars the next 
hour. I could hardly keep the widow from em- 
bracing me when I came upstairs, spite of the 
brandy in my breath, as she calls it—hang her im- 
pudence ! What does she know abouta gentleman's 
tod. But I take such things gracefully. Didn't 
know what she was driving at for ten minutes ; 
but accepted the situation, and swallowed all 
thanks for the fifty dollars I had left for her; told 
her not to say another word; was glad if my 
promptness had relieved her from any embarrass- 
ment, spread my hands once or twice in delicate 
refusal of so much gratitude, and come up here to 
find out just how flush you are.” 

“TJ have told you—I have told you,” pleaded the 
woman, 

“Stuff and nonsense! You have not left the 
house; and no human being but a miserable little 
match-girl has been here since I went out—you see 
I have taken a little pains to inform myself. Now 
just be up to the truth once, and tell me where the 
hoard is.” 

“T tell you, upon my honour, I have not a cent 
in the world,” answered the harrassed woman—= 
“not one.” " 

“On your honour! Now I like that.” 

“TJ will take an ‘oath if you cannot believe me,” 

“But where did you get that money 2” 

“TJ borrowed it of the little match-girl.” 

Holt crushed his hat between both hands, and 
then flung it half way to the ceiling, distorting 
himself with a burst of laughter, so deep and 
genuine, that his wife smiled in spite of all the 
anguish at her heart. 

“Borrowed it of the match-girl ? Mark 
Anthony, this is too much ; and she wishes me to 
believe it. Ho! ho! ha! ha!” 

«J know it seems strange and incredible, but 
Rhoda Weeks lent me that money as certainly as 
ou and [I live,” she said, with a calm seriousness 
that almost took away his breath. 


« And has she got any more, that is the principal 
thing now? iy said Holt, catching his hat and 
crushing 1t impatiently, for he was too much in 
earnest for continued mirth. “ I do not ask where 
the imp gets such sums of money—that’s none of 
my business; but has she got any more stamps 
that you can get hold of ?”’ 
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“T do not think that she has got another dollar 
in the world, Mason. In fact, I know that this 
was all she had.” 

Holt’s laugh hardened down to a sneer now, 
for he was convinced that she spoke the truth ; 
and his hopes of money faded rapidly—at any 
rate, from that quarter. 

“And go you have taken to financiering among 

-the match-girls and boot-blacks. Of course, the 
noble blood that we boast of does not fire up at 
the ee Pride and poverty have given up fight- 
ing, ha!” 

er aid not ask the child for her money, and 
would not have taken it if—” 

“If you hadn’t wanted it to throw away on 
that ugly dun down stairs. Why, woman, that 
money would have taken me out West.” 

“But where is it you wish to go, Mason?” 

“ On to the Pacific railroad—I don’t much care 
which route. I have patches of land in both 
directions.” 

“You have land ?” 

“‘ Yes, I have; ventures made in the old pros- 
perous days, that may come into market now. 
Who knows, this black luck may not last for ever. 
I should have sold it fifty times over if anybody 
would have bought it.” 

“And you are going West to stay, to live? Oh, 
Mason! take me with you!” 

“Take you with me? Well, old girl, on one 
condition I will. Raise me money enough to go 
out, and I'll send for you.” 

“Send for me? No, no! I must not be left 
behind. It would kill me. Besides, how could I 
live? How could I live?” 

The poor woman began to tremble, and writhe 
visibly before her husband’s eyes. He was not 
naturally a hard-hearted man, and for the moment 
took compassion on her. 

“Don’t tremble so, old girl—why should you ?” 
he said, with a gleam of loving kindness. “I'll 
go out, you know, and see how the land lies. If 
it promises well, what do you say to a log-cabin 
on the edge of some prairie, or at the foot of # hill, 
with a stream in sight? If we could get clear 
away from the world, that would be the very best. 
thing we could do. I worked in the woods once 
a whole winter, and that, compared to raising corn 
on a prairie where the black soil is rich six feet 
deep, is mere baby’s play.” 

“Oh! If I were but a few years younger,” she 
said piteously, “then a log-house with you, and 
away from the whole world, would be heaven.” 

Holt laughed, and coming towards her, leaned 
upon her chair in an old, familar attitude, which 
made her heart swell. He saw the crimson of an 
almost uncontrollable emotion sweep slowly up to 
her face, and began to play with a tiny curl that 
fell over her forehead. She started up, went to 
the window, and he could seo by the motion of 
her head and shoulders that she was crying 
bitterly. 

“Come, come,” he said, “there is nothing to 
cry about. It is always wrath or tears when I am 
alone with you, though, I must say, tears have 
been scarce with you of late. Why, you are getting 
to be childish.” 

‘The second childhood !” she answered, smiling 
bitterly through her tears. 

“ What nonsense; but letus talk seriously about 
the money. Can you get it for me?” 

“ God fae me! Ido not know how,” she an- 
awered. 

“Could you not pe it from the young lord ?” 

“The young lord. You mean my son? Oh, 
Mason! I have been such a burden to him 
already.” saige 

«But he would give it to you?” 

“Tf be had it. Yes, I do not doubt that; but I 
would almost rather die than ask him.” 

“But you will do it for my sake ?” 

“ For your sake, Mason, I would do anything.” 

She looked into his face, her own quivered all 
over; her eyes, blue as the heavens once, took 
back agleam of youth. He stooped down and 
kissed her. 

“Then, for my sake, ask him. I will turn over 
a-new leaf in this far West. Don’t remember the 
last few years—I have not been altogether myself. 
Come, help me this time. We will make a 
fresh start, then, and build up a real home for 
ourselves.” 

“Oh! that we could, on the prairie, in the wil- 
derness——any where, so long as it was a home, and 
our own,” she cried, reaching out her arms like a 
weary child. ‘In this life we are so far apart, 
Mason. 

“JT know it—I am sorry now.” 

“ Are you, my husband?” 

“Indeed I am. Only help me out of this 
abominable nest of duns, and you will find the old 
nature coming back. Say now, will you ask William 
about it?” : 


will!” 


you.” 


seemed to take off ten years from her life. 
“Yes, you will do it, I see that,” he said, 


old? NotI for one.” 

“Then I shall go with you?” she questioned, 
anxiously. 

“No, not with me. I will go first and prepare 
some sort of a home for you; then youshall come 
out, and we will settle down and grow into nice 
old people.” 

“ But you will do this?” 

“Indeed I will. Only help me out of this heap 
of brown-stone and bricks, and you shall be the bet- 
ter for it all your life.” 

She threw her arms around his neck and kissed 
him with pathetic tenderness. 

“JT will get it! Never fear, I will get it.” 

For a moment she was strained to his heart fer- 
vently, as in the first days of their marriage ; then 
he snatched up his hat and went away, perhaps 
ashamed that so much good was left in him, 


CHAPTER XXV. 
OLD HEIR-LOOMS: 


Wuen Mrs. Holt heard her husband’s footsteps 
on the stairs she gave a sudden start, and went 
after him, eager to look upon his very shadow as it 
passed away from her. ‘Then she went back into 
the room, sat down in the great easy chair, and, 
leaning her cheek against its cushions, closed her 
eyes with a sensation of heavenly thankfulness that 
beamed over her whole face. 

«He loves me yet—he loves me yet; he does— 
he does! I am not so very old if it wero not for 
this pining. Great heavens! how beautiful life 
can be for us away from every one—away from 
the evils that tempt me here, with the fresh bright 
things of God all around us. Had this been given 
me from the first, how different it might have 
been ; but while there is life there is hope. Let 
me think—let me dream; and, above all, let me 
thank the good God who forgives 80 much, and 
blesses us in spite of our ingratitude. 

She sighed heavily, casting off a load of pain 
with each breath; then a smile dawned on her 
lips, and her hands clasped each other gently, as 
young birds creep together in one nest. She was 
not asleep; but a full hour passed before she 
moved from that chair, the feeling of rest was so 
complete. 

After a time the thought of what she had to do 
broke into her repose. She sat up, smiling and 
thoughtful, her intellect all alert, as if a stone 
had been rolled away from her brain, and a 
mountain of ice from her heart. 

How should she get this money? Not from 
her son, that source had been taxed too heavily 
already. She could not again appeal to his gene- 
rosity, knowing, as she did, how hard it was for 
him to earn, with his own hands, the honourable 
independence which it was his pride to maintain. 

Of late she remembered, with some anxiety, 
that the young man had been straitened in his 
means, and that he came less frequently to her 
assistance ; he grew pale and careworn, too, like 
a man who was preparing himself for some 
inevitable burden. No, let what would come, she 
must not go to her first husband’s son, William 
Sterling, for help, not even to secure that home in 
the far West, in which Mason Holt was to 
become himself again. 

This conclusion once arrived at, Mrs. Holt 
began to search about for some other means of 
obtaining money. Thero was one resource by 
which she might realise the sum she wanted. 

Through all her poverty, and against every 
pressure, she had retained two or three valuable 
heir-looms, which had descended to her from the 
proud housein England to which she undoubtedly 
belonged. For years she had not dared to look 
at these things, the very sight of them was so full 
of regretful pain. Sometimes the clamour of 
immediate need had been so loud and strong, that 
she had dragged them forth as men commit mur- 
ders and burglaries, determined to sell them, and 
free herself from the ery of money, money, which 
pursued her like the baying of bloodhounds; but 
something had always held her back. It seemed 
like tearing up that proud, ancestral tree by the 
roots, when she thought of parting with the 
articles that had been owned and worn by her 
mother. 

Now a new motive, and a more holy purpose, 
swept many of these feelings aside. She was about 
to begin a new life, to throw up a hopelessstruggle, 
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“T—] will get the money. Depend on me, I 
_“T always could trust you to work out possi- 
bilities ; and sometimes it seems to me impossi- 
bilities. After all, there are few women like 


She smiled pleasantly in his face. His praise 


smoothing her hair. ‘‘ Who says you are growing 
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and the bitter experience of years, for the freedom 
of primitive existence. What had she in common 
with the pride and ambition, the pomp and splen- 
dour of which these fragmentary treasures were a 
part? : Had she not long ago given up her own 
lofty birth-right, and held her son back from the 
privileges of his class, because she wished to be 
forgotten by those who had known her in the 
glory of her youth, and the pride of a position 
now divided from her by so many years that it 
seemed like a mocking dream? Now she was 
going away farther still, to the very centre of the 
new world, through which iron roads were already 
cleaving a passage from ocean to ocean. Why 
should she keep these relics? Who would appre- 
ciate them in the far-off home to which her best 
hopes turned? For once she would tear up her 
pride by the roots; the man she had married was 
a son of the new world—she had made sacrifices 
for him, why not add this one, the greatest and 
the last ? 

From under her bed, Mrs. Holt dragged a 
small camphor-wood trunk, clamped with brass, 
and fastened with a curious lock. From her work 
table she took a key which fitted this lock, and 
opened the trunk with it. A strong aromatic 
smell of camphor, cedar-chips, and sandal-wood 
came up from the chest, almost stifling her. She 
turned white and struggled for breath, but did 
not close the lid, though it shook under her hands, 
and at first almost fell. 

Layer after layer of paper and fine linen was 
unfolded ; then the rich tints and heavy fabric of 
an India shawl gleamed up from the waves of 
tissue-paper that enfolded it. She took the shawl 
up with desperate courage, as if it had been the 
shroud of some dear friend, and flung it across 
her arm. ‘Then she drew forth a web of old 
cardinal point-lace, the spoil from some monastic 
altar, into which a whole convent of nuns had 
worked all the bloom of their lives, and offered it 
back to God in a wonderful mechanism. 

This lace had descended in her mother's family, 
from lady to lady, many a hundred years ; and 
now she was about to sell it for so much gold. 
The thought made her faint. It seemed a terrible 
sacrilege, even in the state of generous exaltation 
to which she had lifted herself. She held up the 
marvellous web, yellow and rich with the golden 
hue which time leaves on all whiteness, and looked 
at the delicate pattern with longing, wistful eyes. 
The rich tracery gleamed like hoary frost-work 
between her and the window. It fell from her 
arm, yard after yard, a miraculous web, which 
nothing could replace. ‘This lace had gleamed on 
her mother’s bridal-dress and on her own. How 
could she sell it ? 

A hundred dollars! Surely the India shawl 
would bring more than that if she only knew 
where to sell it. She would put back the lace, at 
least, for the present; it seemed impossible for 
her to part with that. Was it not woven into the 
very woof of her birth-right, with its rich yellow 
threads stretching back for centuries? The proud 
women of her house would stir in their graves if 


she sold that. 


One thing more she had on which her trembling 


hand fell with reverence. It was a jewel-case of 


crimson morocco, worn and faded, which fell open 
in her clasp—for the spring was broken—and the 
beautiful eyes of a woman looked up to her, as if 
haughtily asking why she had been intruded upon. 
Then Mrs. Holt’s mouth began to quiver, and her 
eyes grew so dim that she could not see how those 
lovely eyes seemed to soften and look into hers, 
and how wonderfully beautiful the face was. 

“Oh! mother, mother!” she cried out, “ had 
you but lived, had you but lived !” 

She turned the picture over in her hands. It 
was set in pure, heavy gold; and in the back was 
an oval-shaped crystal, in which two rich locks of 
hair lay in one silken coil, held together by a band 
of large diamonds, At first she had intended to 
remove these diamonds and sell them, but. her 
hand faltered in its task. She literally could not 
so despoil her mother’s picture. She clasped the 
case in her hand, thrust the miniature back to its 
place in the box, hurried the lace in, wave after 
wave, pressed it down with both her hands, and 
closed the lid. The shawl she might part with ; 
but the dead in their coffins were not more sacred 
to her than the picture and the lace, which had 
been a portion of her mothers wedding-dress. 

Other things of value were in that camphor- 
wood box; a huge Bible, every page of which was 
an illuminated manuscript, and noble orders, from 
which the jewels had been taken ; but these the 
woman never touched. To unlock that box at all, 
was like opening a tomb; she was in haste to 
close it, and held her breath till the bolt was 
turned. ‘Then she took upthe shawl, and moving 
like a ghost toward that easy chair, sat down with 
all its mingled eolours gleaming jn her lap. But 
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she was cold and white, as if the thing she had 
taken were a shroud, and the place she had de- 
spoiled a grave, 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE BLUE SILK DRESS. 


Suz came and bent over her husband as he was 
at work, stealing a white arm around his neck, 
and laying a cheek, all one flush of roses, close to 
his, ag women will when a fit of over fondness is 
upon them, or when some object of doubtful result 
is to be attained. 

“William, are you angry with me yet?” 

‘‘Angry? No; but very busy, Constance,” was 
the rather brief reply, which seemed curt and 
strange after her caressing tones. 

The young wife drew back a little, and a sense 
of rebuff sent a momentary pout to her lips. 

. “ After all,” she resumed, tightening her arm 
around his neck again, “after all, I haven't 
enjoyed it very much. The dancing is splendid ; 
but what isthe use of that when I cannot dress 
like other people, and look like other people when 
I am dressed ? ” 

“TJ thought your dress pretty enough,” Sterling 
answered, laying down his graver ; for there was 
no use in attempting to work with that white 
hand so near his lips. 

“Yes, just for once; but one cannot go on 


turning old silks for ever, especially when there is . 


put one to turn. Besides, William, I wish you 
could have seen the difference. Why, the other 
ladies swept along with the soft, low sound of a 
wave coming in when the sea is calm, their silks 
were so subtle and rich; but mine rattled like 
dead leaves every step Itook. It almost made me 
ery to feel the difference, dear.” 


“TI dare say that you were, in fact, prettier than 


any of them.” 
“ Of course, I was; you may be sure the men 


thought so. One read that plain enough in their 


eyes.” 
“‘ Constance!” 


She started a little, for his tone was sharp with 


rebuke, but turned the subject with a mellow 
laugh, delightfully reassuring. 

_ “How I do love to tease you, darling. Indeed, 
indeed, I did not look in the face of a single man 
in the class. Why should I, when that which is 
dearest and most beautiful to me in all the world 


was absent? But I could see those proud girls 
glance at each other and smile knowingly, as if I 
had no business to breath the same air with them 


—the stuck-up things.” 
“The what, Constance?” 


“Dear me, I am always putting my foot— 


There it is again, How tedious it all is.” 

“ You see, my girl, that something more than a 
new dress is wanted before those proud girls you 
speak of will recognise you as an equal,” said 
Sterling, with a gentle smile. 

“ But they shall—they shall! Oh! how I would 
like to ride over them and trample them down!” 

A wild light came into her eyes; she clenched 
and unclenched her hand almost savagely. 

Sterling looked at her, half amused, half wonder- 
ingly; a hot rose-colour burned in her cheeks, 
and her red lips curved like a bent bow. She 
really looked as if it would give her pleasure to 
trample some one to the earth in making an up- 
ward path for her impetuous feet. 

‘‘But why do you wish it, Constance? These 
thoughts are unfit for a poor man’s wife.” 

«A poor man’s wife! But I shall not always 
be that.” ; 

“T hope not, dear ; but there will be long wait- 
ing and much work before you can hope for any- 
thing else.” 

“ Long waiting and much work,” she repeated, 
impatiently. “I don’t care for work ; but wait- 
ing, that I will not undertake for—why, it would 
eat up half one’s life.” 


_ “Still, Constance, the great secret of success is 
in knowing how to wait, and when to act.” 


“But I won't wait. Why should the youth of 
one poor girl be given up to impatient hopes 
eile others enjoy? I tell you, William, it is un- 

air.” 

“Haye you no present ? Is my love—the en- 
tire devotion of one true heart nothing?” ques- 
tioned Sterling, speaking low, but with intense and 
most painful reproach in his voice. “Has it 
come to that between us so early, MY wife?” 

“Of course I didn’t mean that,” she answered, 
and tears flashed up through the angry light in her 
eyes. “You area dear good fellow, and I love 
irk ever so much; but other people have 
ots of things besides love. Now don’t they om 

“And, among other things, you want a new 
dress?” 


“Yes, dear; and something else. Don't look 
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cross now ; but let me coyer your eyes while I tell 
it ” 


"Sho laid one of her pretty hands softly over his 


eyes, surprised his lips with a kiss, soft as the fall 
of a rose-leaf, and whispered hurriedly; ‘There 
is to be a grand ball, something wonderfully 
beautiful; and I want to see it so much,” 


“A pball-—a public ball! Who on earth put 


that into your head, Constance?” 


She pressed her hand closer to his eyes, though 


he attempted to shake it off, and stopped his 
speech with kisses warmer and more eager than 
the one by which she had prepared him for this 
audacious request. 


“Tt isn’t very public, you know ; the tickets are 


so high that common people cannot get them.” 


“Then how are we to purchase them?” ques- 


tioned the husband. 


« Only this once ; but I do want to see it awfully. 


Besides I did not calculate on going with you. 


People might think that strange, not knowing the 
truth as we do, and—and ” 

The girl was beginning to blush and stammer 
painfully, for by this time Sterling had forced her 
hand from his eyes, and was gazing, with a look 
of stern perplexity, into hers. 

“ What does all this mean, Constance fi 

“Nothing, nothing at all, if you are going to be 
angry about it. Father has got a ticket, and 
would take me if it were not for you. But 
you are cross as fire, and won't let me enjoy my- 
self, even with my own father.” 

“ Why, child, you did not even mention your 
father.” 

“But I do now.” 

«And he wishes you to go with him to this 
ball ?” 

“Yes, he does; and I can’t tell him why it is 
impossible, Oh, dear! this having a husband and 
master in secret is a trial!” 

‘Yes, it must be a terrible trialif you can feel 
it so.” 

«But I don’t—only just a little now and then. 
Well, it is settled nicely about my going; but the 
dress—father will give me something towards it ; 
but he hasn’t the least idea how much a stunning 
silk will cost.” 

“Well, Constance, if you must go, I will work 
night and day before you shall want proper gar- 
ments.” 

«Oh, you darling! you precious old boy ! how 
I love you. What shall the colour be—blue, 
cherry, amber, searlet, with a long, long train 
sweeping back ever so far?” 

Sterling smiled. The young creature’s pleasure 
was so fresh and genuine that he could not help 
sharing it a little. 

“J think it shall be blue.” 

* Light blue, then?” 

“Yes; just the tint of the sky when you see a 
break in some storm-cloud.” 

“And scarlet flowers in my hair?” 

“No; moss-roses of a delicate pink, or white 


‘No, no. Let me have pink roses, if it is not 
to be scarlet-—something a little stunning, you 
know; but you must give me lots of money— 
father will never dream how much it costs.” 

‘T will do my best, Constance.” 

“ Hark! what isthat? Some one by the door.” 

Constance ran to her seat, and fell to work with 
great vigour, calling out in a natural voice for the 
person who knocked to come in. 

The door opened gently, and Rhoda Weeks 
came in, with her basket, half emptied of its 
matches, on one arm, and a note in her disengaged 
hand. 

“Here, Mr. Sterling, this is for you,” she said, 
giving him the note. ‘I promised your mother— 
though I didn’t know as she was your mother till 
now—promised to give it into your own hand, and 
here it is. She wants an answer right away.” 

Sterling took the note, which was in a very 
common envelope, but daintily sealed, with a_ crest 
stamped on @ drop of pale green wax, and read 
it through without looking up ; but his eyes grew 
troubled as they glanced from line to line; and at 
last he folded the note with slow hesitation, and 
east an appealing look on Constance, who was 
regarding him with sidelong glances from beneath 
her drooping lashes as she pretended to work. 
She caught the look, and feeling that something 
was expected of her, arose and went close to her 
husband. ; 
«“ What is it?” sbe said, in a low voice, 
bad news ?” : 

«Tt is from my mother,” he said, gently, 
“ Oh! is that all?” 

She spoke almost insolently ; and the gesture 
with which she flung away from him would have 
been coarse in a less beautiful person. 

Young Sterling loved his mother dearly, and 
this gesture stung him like a taunt upon the 


“ Any 


being he held most sacred. 
upon his wife, pale to the lips, and answered her 
in a voice she was not likely soon to forget : 


that goes with it. 
do it to save her life.” 
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He turned suddenly 


“No, it is not all, My mother is in great 


need of money, and I haye none to send her un- 
less—” 


“ Well, unless what ?” 
“Unless you will release me from my promise, 


and give up the dress.” 


“Give up the dress ? I, and the ball, too—for 
William Sterling, I would not 


The last vestige of blood left Sterling’s face, She 


could see that his very hands were quivering with 
suppressed pain. 


“But she needs this money,- It is a matter 


almost of life and death with her.” 


Constance turned upon him angrily, but her 


eyes fell on Rhoda Weeks, and she curbed her- 


self. 
“Rhoda,” she said, “you can go upstairs, Mr. 
Sterling will send the answer.” 


(To be continued). 
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THE WHITE LADY. 


Ti delusion, or trick—probably the latter— 
which has produced_ the supposed apparition, at- 
tributed to the Jesuits, of the White Lady in the 
Hofburg at Vienna, rests on a superstition which 
seems to recur with singular pertinacity among 
the yotaries of the supernatural in Germany. 
There is scarcely a German family of medieval 
celebrity which has not its White Lady, generally 
appearing, like her cousin, the Irish Banshee, to 
announce some impending calamity. The original 
is said to have been a certain Bertha von Rosen- 
berg, by marriage yon Lichtenstein, who was 
killed by domestic ill-usage about the middle of 
the fifteenth century, and ‘ walked” ever after- 
wards. But the Rosenbergs intermarried with the 
more famous House of Hohenzollern, and the 
White Lady has somehow transferred her resi- 
dence to the Palace at Berlin. Here her appear- 
ances have been numerous and manifold, but she 
generally prefers a “white mourning” costumes 
nnd carries a chatelaine and bunch of keys in old 
German fashion. White mourning was wore 
throughout the middle ages by the widows of de- 
ceased sovereigns and princes. Since those time, 
the White Lady has shown herself so repeatedly at 
Berlin as almost to have yulgarised her character 
as a phantom, And it is a rare proof of the 
simplicity of the old-fashioned German character 
that, although the superstition was turned to ac- 
count, as might be expected in the neighbourhood 
of a Court, by all sorts of mystifiers and inventors 
of practical jokes, it seems to haye lived on just 
the same. On one occasion a number of ladies 
were indulging in irreverent jokes respecting the 
white spectre, when she suddenly appeared in the 
midst of them; they took to flight, but she caught 
the last of them and inflicted on her a very un- 
spiritual castigation. Another time she presented 
a colonel, who was hard up for money to pay the 
Elector’s troops, with a sum of a hundred thousand 
crowns, concealed behind a wall. The Elector 
aceepted the story and the loan, and the colonel’s 
fortune was made, 


— 


Guycerive Ruvm, to soften, purify, and stimu- 
late the skin, and to soften, strengthen, and beau- 
tify the hair. See advt. page 431. 


Borwicr’s Custarp Powner is now used by all 
respectable families for making delicious Custards 
and Blanc Manges, and nothing can be more agree- 
able to eat with Puddings, Pies, and Stewed Fruits. 
Sold by all corndealers in 1d. and 2d. packets, and 
6d. and Is. tins, 


Briauam Youna proposes to tax his saints one 
dollar a head on their wives, for the benefit of the 
poor. A discontented husband says, there is no 
room for such a tax as this in England, for there 
the husbands are overtaxed already by the petti- 
coat government. Bvidently he is a brute. 


Tins is related by the Rey, Mr. Laurie, of Erie 
He changed with Dr. Chapin on Sunday, and soon 
after he appeared in the desk, people began to go 
away. He watched the Exodus a few minutes 
and then rising, said, in a deep voice, clearly 
heard throughout the church, and with just. sufli- 
cient Scotch brogue in his voice to give raciness to 
his words: “ All those who came here to worship 
Almighty God, will please join in singing a hymn 
and while they are doing so, those who came here 
to worship E. H. Chapin will have an opportunity 
to leaye the church.” The audience did not 
diminish after that. 


~ 
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THE PARIS FASHIONS. 
oe O2— 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 

Ir any ladies of limited means wish, in some 
uiet country nook, where they are enjoying the 
protracted glories of a fine autumn, to economise 
by turning an old wardrobe to account, we re- 
commend them first of all to look out a black silk 
dress. If they possess one with a long skirt, even 
if plain, it may be cut to the length required for a 
short costume, measuring to the top of the flounce. 
Take out the;back breadth,join on lining the length 
required, edge it with an inch or two of black silk. 
Set on the piece cut off as a flounce ; the back 
breadth, if wanted, may also be cut up for the 
same purpose. If the flounce 18 edged with narrow 
white. lace ingertion or set on under a row of the 
same, it. will greatly improve the look of the black 
silk; which previously to re-making should be 
well sponged with ammonia, and smoothed with 
a hot iron. The upper part of the skirt, if worn, 


may be pieced with impunity, as it will be covered 


with a tunic. If you have not a high body and 
sleeves of the silk,make them of cheap black alpaca 
in the usual way, and let the coat sleeves be silk 
to the turn of the elbow. Over this black silk 
skirt you can wear your old-fashioned plain-skirt 
muslins, looped up. If the sleeves are not bell 
shaped, cut them open at the back to the elbow, 
shorten them, and add a muslin or lace frill. If 
the muslin dress has flounces, remove them. Some 
dresses look better shortened a little before loop- 
ing up. Such may be edged with frills, or hemmed 


- as narrow as possible, and a lace edge. Wear a 


coloured sash over the dress. 

‘Another way to utilise an old black silk skirt 
is to make it short, and cover it with flounces of 
new silk nearly to the top. It may then be 
worn with a polonaise of silk or muslin. If of 
muslin, flounces carried all the way up look 
well on a slight figure. The polonaise, or tunic, 
is now generally made very long, especially in 
front where it is only half a yard shorter than the 
dress. It need not be rounded at all, simply cut 
as a second skirt graduated like a train. It is 
then drawn up at the sides, which are looped 
together very nearly at the back, and giving the 
appearance of a scallop to the front width. The 
back is also looped up. 

Circular cloaks are not now in fashion for 
theatres, operas, and balls. A kind of bernouse, 
not so deep as the old-fashioned one, and with no 
hood, but the back caught together to give the 
effect of one, fancy jackets and capes, both with 
hoods, and little longer than the waist, and long 
wide scarfs are the mode. Striped materials are 
most effective in the latter, and they are worn with 
one end flung over the shoulder. 

Polonaises of muslin, crépe de chine, sultane, 
white grenadine, and other thin substances, have 
this advantage: they can be worn throughout 
the winter over silk or velvet dresses, and make a 
very pretty demi-toilette. 

Here is a pretty style for a handsome dinner 
toilette of Havannah faille—Dress a walking 
length. One very deep flounce slightly full, 


- bordered with a wide and narrow crimson velvet 


ribbon. Over this a short piece cut in large van- 
dykes, the edges of which are cut again in little 
yandykes. This is bound with narrow crimson 
velvet. It is headed with velvet. A space of 
three or four inches intervenes, and the velvet is 
repeated with a close, slanting, pleated heading, 
edged with wide velvet. The front of the tunic, 
which meets the top of the flounce, is separate, 
and carried right up to the back. The back ‘is 
two square preadths, cut almost as long as the 
dress to admit of two pleats at each edge, and in 
the centre, making two loops of the silk, as it 
were, and close under the waist. These two 
breadths are open behind-up to where the skirt is 
looped, turned back, like a revers, and edged with 
a wide and a narrow velvet. All the rest of the 
entire panier is edged with a wide bias band of 
the faille and a narrow border_ of crimson vel- 
yet, Also a handsome knotted fringe. There 
is a jacket body trimmed like a pointed collar on 
the body, with two rows of narrow yelvet and a 
wide velvet bow behind. ‘The basque has two 
rows of narrow, velvet a fringe or small bow, and 
ends at the waist. The sleeves, close to the elbow, 
terminatein a frill cut with largevandykes notched 
out to match the flounce. 

True economy is found in buying the best 
article at the lowest market price; select your 
purchases from a reliable source, where the high 
standing of the firm is a guarantee to you that 
you will be well served ; this is alwaysfound with 
Horniman’s tea; it is strong to the last, very 
delicious in flavour, wholesome and invigorating, 
as well as cheap. Sold in packets by 2,533 
Agents—Chemists, Confectioners, &e, 
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Description of our Illustrations. 
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THE NEWEST FASHIONS. 

Fria. 1.—A Dress Sleeve (frontispiece). This 
handsome sleeve is suitable for a rich silk dress. 
It is lined with white sarcenet, and made with a 
deep pleat, tacked all the way down, and trimmed 
with rosettes of velvet and lace, The edge is 
trimmed with two rows of lace, headed by velvet 
ribbon; inside a very broad quilling of white 
sarcenet ribbon finishes the trimming. 

Fic. 2.—Toilette de Ville—This is made of 
dove-coloured or cinnamon coloured silk, trimmed 
with a rich crimson yelvet. On the tunic isa 
ribbon velvet. On the edge of the flounce piece 
yelyet vandyked, and a bias piece at the head. 
The cuffs and revers on the body are of velvet. 
The fringe matches the silk. Bonnet of dove- 
coloured silk and crimson velvet. Feather crim- 
son, gloves dove-coloured. 

Fic. 3.—Afternoon Dress. — Skirt of blue 
Japanese silk with a flounce of the same, headed 
by a pleating of white taffetas. Tunic and jacket 
of white alpaca, mitred and bound with blue. 
Blue ribbon in the hair. Or a richer costume may 
be made of blue silk, with tunic, &., of white Trish 
poplin bound with blue satin. 

FANCY WORK. 

Fic. 4.—Handkerchief Border in Greek Point 
Lace.—Trace the pattern with ink on tissue paper. 
Tack this over cambrie fixed well on toille cirée. 
Run the outline with embroidery cotton rather 
close. Gently tear away the paper. Work the 
button-hole bars, which must not be rum, but the 
cotton for their foundation looped across and 
across above the cambric which is to be cut away 
under them. Then button-hole the edge of the 
cambric. Remove it from the toille cirée, and cut 
away all the cambric underneath the bars. This 
should be worked round the square for a hand- 
kerchief, and then there is no need to join it on. 
The best materials are Walter Evans and Co.’s 
embroidery cotton, No. 8, and H. Walker’s eliptic 
needles, No. 19. 


THEATRICAL AND MUSICALGOSSIP. 
——0 


We hear, says the Musical Standard, that 
Madame Stoltz, who has been very successful at 
La Scala, has signed an engagement with Mr. 
Gye for the next season. 

Senora Crarrra SANsuAN, a young lady of 
twelve summers, and a native of the kingdom of 
Amadeo I., has made a successful debit at the 
last matinée of orchestral music at Baden-Baden. 


The young phenomenon plays the violin with f 


astonishing facility and gives promise of rare 
future proficiency. 

Miss BrxuA Moore has been engaged by Mr. 
W. H, Swanborongh for the forthcoming seaso I 
at the New Royalty theatre. 

SapLEr’s WeELU’s theatre, now nearly completed 
in alterations and improvements, opens in Sep- 


tember with a new drama entitled The Son of the | 


Night. 

Miss Lucy Rusntoy has returned to England 
after a most successful tourin America, The lady 
is specially engaged by Mr. Simpson of the Birm- 
ingham Theatre Royal, to play Queen Hermione. 


Miss Furtapo was married on Saturday 


the 10th inst., to Mr. John O, Clarke of Quilp 
notoriety, at the parish church of St. Nicholas, 
Yarmouth. There was an entire absence of dis- 
play, and after the ceremony the happy pair pro- 
ceeded to Scarborough to spend the honeymoon. 

On Monday Mr. Toole made his re-appearance 
at the Gaiety after. his summer tour. The house 
was crowded, and he was warmly received by his 
friends. A selection from Paul Pry an the 
operetta of The Princess of Trebizonde were given 
(and continue throughout the week,} The actors 
played with their accustomed spirit. 

On Monday next a new comedy is to be pro- 
duced at the Gaiety. : 

On Monday, September 2, the burlesque of Ali 
Baba, by Mr. Reece, will be brought out at the 
Gaiety, which has also Christmas and Easter 
novelties from the pen of the same author in 
preparation. ; 

Galignant says “ The concert given at the Casino 
of Trouville on Saturday night for the poor, with 
the aid of Madame Alboni, was @ great success, 
the receipts amounting to over 12,000f. She sang 
three times—the ‘Agnus Dei’ of Rossini, the 
‘Donna Caritea’ of Mercadante, and the ‘Tempo 
Passato’ of Gordigiani.” 7 

Wuite England is talking of musical education 
France seems to be actually doing the work, and 
even the young soldiers of the republic are hence- 
forth to be instructed in the rudiments of vocal 
music by the bandmasters of the various regiments" 


The order under which this most desirable work 
is to be proceeded with is an old circular of the 
Minister of War issued in 1853, which rendered 


the study obligatory. 


Mr. Sothern, has, accompanied by his wife 


and a portion of his family, including his 
eldest son, who has adopted the stage as a pro- 
fession, left Liverpool for New York on board the 
White Star Company’s steamer Republic. We 
understand that, in addition to his ordinary pro- 
fessional engagements, Mr. Sothern will produce 
Mr. Gilbert’s classical comedy of Pygmalion and 
Galatea, at Wallack’s theatre, New York. Mr. 
Sothern was also accompanied by Miss Chalice 
and Miss Catherine Rodgers, who will play the 
part of Galatea. 


Tun Choir understands that her Majesty’s 


opera-house, in the Haymarket, is to be refitted 
for Mr. Mapleson, but it still remains an open 
question whether the building can be made 
thoroughly satisfactory from an acoustic point of 
view. 


Tur Princess's is announced to open next month 


for a serios of Shaksperian and legitimate per- 
formances. 


Sapuer’s-weLLs will open, under the manage- 


ment of the Metropolitan Theatres Company, on 
the 2nd proximo, when the drama, The Son of 
Night, is to be produced. 


Miss Kate SAVILLE wasmarried to Mr. William 


Rowley Thorpe, of Nottingham, at St. Paul’s 
Church, Canonbury. She now retires from th: 
profession. 


Mr. Hener Drayton, the well-known opera 


singer, died in New York, on July 30th. He was 
born in Philadelphia in 1822. 


Mr. Sornzrn and his son sailed from Liverpool 


for New York on Thursday. 


RosuHERVILLE-GARDENS, the famous place of 


popular resort near Gravesend, is advertised to 
be sold by auction on the 5th September, by 
Messrs. Green and Son. 


Ar the Strand a new burlesque, by Mr. Reece, 


has been produced, called the The Vampyre. It 
was preceded by Not Such a Foolas He Looks. 


The Bells is increasing in favour attheStandard, 


where Mr. Irving's Mathias is so artistically 
impersonated. The amusing comic piece of Pick- 
wick, and If This Should Meet the Hye, are also 
incl ded in the evening’s entertainment. 


THE WIFE 


BY GEORGIANA C. CLARK, 


When ent’ring on the path of life 
Ineeded but one thing—a wife. 

I paused, and asked— Within life’s bow’r 
Where shall I find the fairest flow’r?’”’ 

« See two—and one is formed to please— 
Choose,” said my father, “‘one of these.’ 


I turn’d—not far were maidens twain, 
The one was fair, the other plain; 

This plied her wheel ; but Beauty’s sbrine 
‘Was made to look almost divine. 

To win my praise she seemed not loth 

As I stepp’d near to mark them both. 


I glane’d a momentat the fair, 

But sigh’d for something wanting there ; 
Thought I, “ the other is too plain.” 
What was it made me look again ? 

What made the lingering eyes delay ? 
What was it stole the heart away ? 


A secret not at first confess’d, 
A subtle influence o’er the breast—= 

_A mutual influence often felt 
When glances meet and hearts do melt, 
When kindred spirits through the eyes, 
Look out, and look to recognise, 


And we have travelled on together, 

And we have brav’d the wintry weather; 

With heart and mind in one link twin’d, 

We’ve cast no lingering glance behind; 

For always has that dear, plain face 

Lit up home’s happy resting-place. 
——— 


Srectacnrs.—Of all the gifts which science has so 
freely lavished on humanity, perhaps there is none that 
ranks higher than the means afforded of assisting the, 
natural vision. The yalue of Spectacles when_ properly 
adjusted cannot be overrated, for they enable us to 
pursue our avoeations, whether of duty or pleasure, with 
Fase and comfort. From these observations it will be 
seen that the dan! erous practice of wearing Spectacles 
purchased from those unacquainted with lenses should 
be avoided. We recommend those requiring good 
spectacles, to try Mr. Bernard Davis, 430, Euston-road, 
Optician to the Ophthalmic Institution, manufacturer of 
microscopes, Magic lanterns, dissolving views, &c., from 


whom catalogues may be obtained. 
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UNCLE RALPH'S GHOST. 
——0:—— 

Ir was the twenty-ninth day of June, 1871. 

A Brazilian forest, all aglow with the flash and 
glitter of searlet-winged birds among the dense 
foliage’of the palm and mimosa, where the fes- 
toons of crimson passion-flowers hung from tree 
to tree, and the gleam of the Oronoco river shone 
like silver in the sunset. A rude hut, constructed 
of bamboo poles, draped by the folds of canvas, 
occupied the%centre of this dell, or ravine, and{a 


m 


blue wreath of smoke, curling up into the gold of 
the eyening air, spoke of home and home prepa- 
rations, ; 
Harry Delford came plunging 
the plumy banners of giant ferns alon, 
the steep bank, crushing odourous flowers in his 
descent, while over his shoulder he carried a rifle ; 


down through 
that waved along 


nd Guy Farringdon came to the tent door to 
erect ree toll, brown-skinned fellow, with 

pleasant dark eyes, and a silky-black moustache. 
“ Home at last, old fellow? It has been a long 


4,1 have] beenfhomesick a good many times 


and dreary day without you. But what makes 
you look so sober ?” 

“Guy, I don’t know,” he answered, with fa 
forced laugh. ‘‘ Somehow there has been a shadow 
over mo all day.” 

‘ ‘Indigestion ?” hazarded his friend gaily. 

‘“‘Nonsense—when you know I’ve got! the 
stomach of an ostrich, But I believe I am a little 
homesick.” 

Farringdon smiled. 


aaaeee 
‘SELL Fegan 
= 


Raver as 


Tia. 2.—SquaRreE FOR A 


since we came out here gold hunting, iffthat’s ,all. | 
Come, supper is ready, and I for one have a good 
appetite to bring to it.” | 

‘They sat down to the broiled birds and cakes | 
baked-in the ashes, these two friends: and what 
with the after-supper pipes and chat, the *evening | 
wore itself away, and the tropical moon mounted, | 
a great, glittering shield of gold, into the sky, and | 
still no lamp was lighted. 

Farringdon had gone out to look after the wel- | 
fare of the sturdy little ponies who were stabled 
under animpromptu awning, just beyond the tent, 
and Harry Delford sat quite Abe musing in the 
moonlight, and staring out at the shadows of palm 
and banana on the tropical grass. 

Suddenly a figure entered slowly in at the door- 
way—the figure of an old man in a rough brown 
coat, and silver hair streaming down over his 
shoulders, and peculiar light hazel eyes, which 
seemed to shine and gleam strangely in the un- 
certain light. Under his arm he carried a flat 
pocket-book or wallet of faded brown leather ; and 
after standing quite still for one instant on the 
threshold, he turned back, and lifting the broad 
flat stone in front of the door, placed the wallet 
under it. Then he slowly straightened himself 
once more, and passed into the tent. Involuntarily 
Delford turned to look after him, but the tent was 
empty, save the dying embers of the fire and the 
uncertain reflections of the moonlight. 

But what was strangest of all, during all this, 
Henry Delford had seen the moving banana leaves 
and the sparkling dewy grass as distinctly as if no 
body intervened in the door-way. The strange 
apparition had been like a translucent mist or a 
shadow, and Delford had looked directly through 
the dim outline of the human figure. 

He sat there, a cold chill gradually stealing 
through all his nerves and fibres, until the cheery 
sound of Farringdon’s whistle roused him from a 
sensation which was neither trance nor dream, 
but a peculiar mixture of both, 


“ Shall I light a lamp, old fellow ?” Guy | 


asked. f ; 

“No. Let us sit here, just as we are. Far- 
ringdon, I must start for home by the next 
steamer.” 

“For home?” 

“Yes. Ihave this night seen my uncle Ralph, 
who lives a thousand miles away. There is some 
trouble at home. I might have known that that 
strange depression I told you of arose from no 
mere fancy.” 


investigating the matter for yourself, 


And he told his friend of the strange vision that 
had appeared to him. 

Farringdon listened in silence. Too wise ‘to 
laugh at a story that had so evidently impressed 
Delford with its truth, he yet did not like to 
attach undue weight to its premonitions. 

“Hal,” said he, “TI would advise you to go. 
Not that I really believe in ghosts or apparitions, 
but I think you will not be quite satisfied without 
Of course 
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HANDKERCHIEF. 


I shall miss 
me,’ 
And so he bade his friend God speed. 


you sadly ; but you will come back to 


‘* Mother, don’t fret. Harry will be back as 
soonas a letter can reach him, and he can catch 
a home-coming steamer. He is strong and braye- 


| hearted ; he will work for us and help us.” 


Thus bravely spoke out little Clara Delford, the 
lame girl who was, in herself, as helpless as a 
broken-winged robin. 

The Widow Delford wiped her eyes, 

“T wouldn’t have thought it of your cousin 
Caleb, Clara, to turn us out of the house Ralph 
always said was to be ours. And when he was 
on his death-bed, dear, he said we were provided 
for.” 

“‘His mind must have been wandering, mother 
dear, or else—else he trusted in Caleb’s generosity, 
little knowing what a broken reed it was to lean 
upon! and Clara Delford’s voice was full of sup- 
pressed bitterness. ‘‘But we can sew, or bind 
shoes, or do something until Harry comes back; 
for surely, surely you will not make a second ap- 
peal to that cold-hearted miser !” 

‘** Not if we starve first! But it is hard,Clara— 
after all the years we have madea home for Ralph, 
and nursed him and waited upon him.” 

“ Life is often hard, mother,” Clara answered 
simply. : 

The mother and daughter were sitting in the 
dreary uncarpeted room strewn with straw and 
matting, and all the débris of packing up, for it 
was their last day at Horningham farm-house. 
Caleb Utter, the son whom Uncle Ralph had not 
spoken to for thirty years before his death, was to 
move in on the morrow, and Mrs. Delford was to 
be banished from the home where she had been 
born, married, and widowed! The sunset shone in 
the tops of the maple-trees, where here and there 
a stray golden leaf bespoke the insidious approach 
of autumn ; and the marigolds and zinnias nodded 
their crests of orange and gcarlet bloom in the 
borders by the gate. 

“Mother,” said Clara, as her %eyes listlessly 
sought the view from the window, “there comes 
some one, with a valise,” 

“Some wayfarer, to get a drink’ of water, no 
doubt,” Mrs. Delford sighed. “It will be the 
last cup of water we shall ever bestow out. of the 
old well, Clara,” 

But Clara had started up in her chair, 

“ Mother, it—it is Harry!” 


ign, 


i} 
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And the next moment brother and sister were “Tf poor, dear Ralph had but made a will, as | taining papers, money, and the will, which bestowed 
folded in each other’s arms. he always said he meant to do, things would have | upon Mrs. Delford and her children tLe Horning- 
“But, Harry, gasped the enraptured mother, been quite different,’ said Mrs. Delford in | ham farm, and enough to enable them to dwel 


how did you happen to come bome just now, tears. | thereon in comparative competence. 


when we needed you so sorely ?” | “Hedid make a will!” asserted her son.  “ And Then, and not until then, he told the strange 
“T was summoned,” he answered gravely. | you will find it in an old leather wallet, buried, tale of that moonlight night among the forests of 
Uncle Ralph died on the night of the twenty- with other papers, under the doorstone be Brazil. ae x 

ninth of June, did he not ?” “Harry !” “Was it adream, mother, ora vision ?” he asked 


=) 
SS 
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- Fia. 3 THE NEWEST FASHIONS. Fig. 4. 
“Then you got our letter? But you could not | “Get mea crowbar, mother, and let us look. | in a low, thrilling voice. “ Or was it, as I firmly 
—it is impossible !” evied Mrs. Delford. | And please ask me no more questions just yet.” | believe, that Uncle Ralph’s departing soul, troubled 
“T have received no letter. Tel] me all about!) Witha strength so nearly superhuman that it | by the consciousness of one last duty unf ulfilled, 
it.” _ seemed bestowed upon him expressly for the occa- | made itself present to me in a way which psycho- 
He listened silently, while Mrs. Delford recounted | sion, Harry Delford pried up the huge flat door- | logists can never satisfactorily explain away ? 
the sad events which had rendered them homeless | stone, and there, enveloped in an oiled-silk coyer- It was a question that they never could answer, 


and poor, ing, lay the wallet he had seen in his vision, con- | but there were the facts; and when Harry Del- 
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ford once more rejoined his faithful friend out in 
Brazil, he had a tale to unfold which made Guy 
cry out: 
“ Verily, truth is stranger than fiction 
And Uncle Ralph slept peacefully at last in the 
churchyard back of Horningham-hill. 


ENGAGED TO MR. HOLLY. 
——0 

When I first started in life, it was as salesman 
in the very small establishment of Mr. Brusle, 
stationer. It was not a very remunerative situa- 
tion, but old Mr. Brusle was a kind old man, 
Mrs. Brusle a nice, talkative old lady, and Dolly 
Brusle often came into the shop on busy days and 
stood behind the counter beside me; and just for 
this last reason I would not have taken double 
wages with Mr. Throgmorton, the only other 
stationer of the town—not that he offered them, 
truth compels me to add. 

Dear little Dolly! she {had brown eyes and a 
dimple in her chin, and she sang like a prima 
donna. She had had lessons from a German 
Fraiilein and from an Italian Signor ; and the old 
man quite forgot Throgmorton and his gilt- 
gingerbread window when he sat with his hand- 
kerchief over his head of an evening, and listened 
to her songs. ‘The piano was old and tinkling, 
put none of us ever thought of that. ‘It was sing 
this and sing that, and “let us have that over 
again,” until the clock struck eleven sometimes ; 
then I was obliged to go. Old Mr. Brusle and my 
father had been friends, and I was not a clerk 
only, but a privileged friend as well, and all the 
excuse I needed for coming every night was given 
in the words, “I want to hear the singing.” Well, 

any one might have wanted to hear it, for that 
matter—not merely a boy who was in love. 

Things went on in this way for three years, 
when, one afternoon, old Mr. Brusle, shutting the 
drawer of his desk with a bang, said : 

“Tt's nouse, Tom, I may as well give in. 
Throgmorton has beaten me. I’m not making a 
cent, and I shall break up business. The old 
woman and I can manage on what we have, with 
only one child, and I can rest and stop fidgetting. 
T suppose Dolly ean teach a little, too. There's 
no other music teacher in Hamilton, now that 
Fraiilein Hulse has gone back to Germany, and 
she can have some finery in that way. But the 
old shop is a mockery, and I’ve known it a good 
while.” 

So that was the end of that Arcadiantime. The 
stock and fixtures were sold out. Throgmorton 
bought the stock, and the shop was altered into a 
parlour; and I wrote to my uncle in New York, 
who had promised to take me into his business if 
I wished it, and he telegraphed, “ Come next week.” 
And then one day I asked Dolly to walk down into 
the meadows and see if the blackberries were ripe. 

We took two little baskets, and the berries were 
hanging plump and large and purple-black ; but 
before we picked one, I drew her to a quiet place 
under the great maple and put my arm about her 
waist, and said : 

“Dolly, you know just how I feel to you, don’t 
you? You know I love you.” 

She nestled up to me a little closer, and I took 
both her tiny, plump brown hands in mine. 

“ Will you wait for me a little while, Dolly ?” 
Tsaid. “Will you think that I am doing my 
best all the time to bring the day nearer when I 
can ask your father to give you to me ?” 

She said nothing for awhile, and in the pause 
T heard a bird sing @ whole song through. ‘Then, 
sweeter than any birds sing, came her voice: 

“ Yes, Tom, I'll wait.” : 

And then we picked the blackberries, and went 
home again through the meadows. ee 

“We'll not speak of it yet, Tom, said Dolly. 
“ At home,I mean; they think me such a child yet. 
I don’t want to break the charm. In time they ut 
guess that I’m a woman ; and they like you, Tom. 

The evening passed swiftly. I arose to go. 

God bless you!” said the old man. The old 
lady kissed me. TI pressed my lips to Dolly’s 
forehead. In that moment of parting the old 
folks thought it only natural. And then I was 
gone—down the little street, with its semi-detached 
cottages, out into the country road. My trunk 
had been at the station for hours. I heard the 
whistle of the train; I saw the red glare of the 
iron monster’s eye ; T heard the snort and the 
tramp. He was ready for me, and the city and 
its whirl awaited me. i ; 

For awhile I was bewildered in the city, then 
very busy, then flushed with the prospect of being 
rapidly advanced, and of being able to ask Dolly to 
be my wife sooner than I expected. I wrote her 
joyous letters. She wrote pleasant ones back to 
me. We did not make them open love-letters, but 
both understood the love at the bottom of them. 
And go the months glided by. For six I bad no 
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holiday. Then a grudged week was given me, and 
I hurried down to Hamilton. I visited my old 
friends, and had a glorious time. Dolly was 
lovelier than ever. She walked over to the depot 
with me when I left, leaning on my arm. The 
train had not come in yet—the one for me; but 
the other had set down some passengers from the 
city. One, astout gentleman of thirty-five, dressed 
in fine style, having given his portmanteau.to a 
porter, advanced to Dolly. 

“How do you do, Miss Brusle ?” said he. 

She held out her hand shyly. 

“ Flow do you do, Mr. Holly? Tom, this is Mr. 
Holly. Mr. Holly, Mr. Hearn.” 

He bowed; so did I. But the fellow had such 
an air with him that I hated him. How did she 
know him? I had never seen him before. 

“Who is he?” asked I, in a whisper, as the 
porter called Mr. Holly back for directions. 

“He has something to do with the opera, I 
think,”’ said Dolly. 

Then came the shriek of the whistle at the 
depot. On thundered the cars. 

“ Good-bye, Tom,” said Dolly. 

“ Good-bye,” said I; but I stared at Mr. Holly. 

“ You'll be left, Tom,” said Dolly. 

T hurried away. I found a seat. I thrust my 
head out of the window. Dolly was walking 
away on Mr. Holly’s arm, and his head was very 
close to hers—very. 

I made a fool of myself the next day. i wrote 
Dolly an indignant letter. She wrote me a 
spirited answer. I demanded an explanation as 
to how she came to know Holly, in the next ; and 
before any answer came to this, old Mrs. Brusle 
walked into our place with her bag in her hand, 
one morning. 

“[ want you to take me to some nice shop, 
Tom,” she said, “if you can spare an hour or so. 
Tm going to buy a black silk for Dolly, and she 
told me to.tell you all about it, as you seemed to 
be upset.” 

T asked the permission necessary, and called a 
carriage. Once within it, the old lady began : 

« You see, Dolly will need to be dressed hand- 
somely. She starts next month.” 

“ Starts for where,” said I. 

«All over, mostly,” said the old lady. “It’s 
all settled, you know, between her and Mr. Holly.” 

* Settled !” cried I. 

“Yes,” said the old lady. ‘I knew you'd be 
pleased with the good news. She was singing in 
the choir, and he happened to go there to church, 
and he asked an introduction and got it, and 
called next day. It’s very sudden, very; but she 
wouldn’t engage herself to him without our con- 
sent; and it’s such a fine thing, that we can't 
refuse ; so we've consented. She'll feel homesick, 
no doubt, away from us; but we mustn't think of 
that. I try not to;” and then the old lady put 
her kerchief to her eyes. 

“She told you to tell me?” T said. 

“Oh, yes,” said the old lady. = 

My heart was on fire, my blood was boiling ; 
but I made no sign. 

“You stay in the city all night, don’t you?” I 
asked. 

She said she would, and gave me the number of 
her stopping place. 

After the shopping was over, I went home and 
took from my trunk a little parcel of letters, a lock 
of hair, a ribbon—Heaven knows what trashy bits 
of love treasure—put them in a large business 
envelope, and walked over to the old lady’s 
boarding-house with them. 

«Tell Dolly that I sent her that, and wish her 
all the happiness that she deserves,” said I. 

The old lady heard no sareasm in my voice. 

“ Twill, Tom,” she said ; “and do come to see us 
soon. We'll be lonely without Dolly.” 

So it was over; and the thing that was most 
terrible to dream of had fallen on me, and I lived. 
And Dolly wrote no letter, and made no sign. It 
wasasthoughshe weredead, and she was dead to me. 

Of course I made no confidence, and I worked 
as hard as ever. ‘The work of a wholesale woollen 
house does not slacken because a clerk is crossed in 
love or jilted. Bales and boxes and bundles went 
out and came in all the same; and what did it 
matter if Llooked pale and lost my appetite, so 
that I did my figuring and writing and all the rest 
of it correctly ? 

But one Ae as I looked up from a box I 
had been marking, I saw a sight that made me 
sick with rage. Holly, and no one else, with his 
light side whiskers and his glossy hat and marvel- 
lously square shoulders. He was talking to my 
uncle, and appeared to be on intimate terms with 
him. I stood still and stared at him. In a few 
moments he saw me, and putting up his eye-glass, 
bowed. I made no bow inreturn, Then he came 
across the room, 


nice. 


“TI don’t think it’s a mistake,” said he. ‘I met 
you at the depot at Hamilton, with Miss Brusle.” 

‘IT remember,” I said. 

“ She’s very well, and in alittle flutter of course, 
said he. ‘1 suppose you've had letters ?” 

‘«‘ Excuse me. I’m needed elsewhere,” I said, 
and dashed away. 

An hour after, my uncle coming across me, said : 

“So you know Holly, Tom? He’s not a bad 
fellow, thougha bit ofa puppy. He’smadea good 
deal of money in the theatrical line; manager and 
all that, you know. Married a sort of cousin of 
my wife's two years ago, so we're a little sociable.” 

“Ts he a married man ?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes; why not?” said my uncle. 

“ Uncle Harold,” said I, “you must let me run 
up to Hamilton to-night. It’s a life and death 
matter ; I must go.”’ 

«What is the matter, Tom?” said my uncle. 

“TJ can’t tell you,” said I; “but I must g0.” 

“Then you must,” said my uncle; “ but if it 
wasn't you, you'd never come back. Don’t be 
longer than you can help, as it is.” 

I travelled on the night train, and reached the 
dear little brown ‘cottage when its windows were 
golden in the sunrise. The old lady was getting 
breakfast. Dolly was milking the cow; her father 
at work in the garden. It was a sweet picture, 
and I had come to turn its joy into sorrow; but 
better that, than to let worse sorrow come. I 
can truly say that I, as much as might be, forgot 
myself in that moment. 

“You, Tom?” cried Mrs. Brusle. “ Why, 
Tom!” cried the old lady ; “so you thought you'd 
see our girl off after all? You know sho starts 
to-morrow ?” 

Dolly did not look at me, but I saw her face 
flush crimson. 

“T’m sorry to say that I have come down to 
bring bad news,” said I. 

“Bad news!” said Mr. Brusle. “Im sorry for 
that, my boy. What is it?” 

“Tt affects you, sir,” said IT; ‘not me. Yes, 
Dolly, it is true; and ill as you have used me, my 
heart bleeds for you. I come only because worse 
would happen if I were silent, and I beg you to 
believe that I am actuated by no. spirit of revenge. 
You may not credit me, but I wish that any other 
man had this to do. Mr, Holly is, and has been 
for two full years, a married man.” 

I turned my face away from Dolly as I uttered 
these words, and dropped it upon the hand that 
rested on the vine trellis. I expected to hear her 
scream, or to see her faint, but my news did not 
seem to produce as great an effect as I expected. 
I looked up again ; all eyes were fixed upon me. 

« Ah!” said the old man. 

“ Well 2?” said the old lady. 

“ Go on, Tom,” said Dolly. 

“His wife is a cousin of the lady my uncle 
married,” said I, “If you don’t believe me, I 
can offer proof of the fact. He is married.” 

“Of course I knew that,” said Dolly. ‘“ His 
wife is quite a celebrated contralto.” 

“Knew that he was a married man?” said I. 
«JT don’t understand you. What can this mean ?” 

« And it’s a great deal nicer for Dolly,” said 
Mrs. Brusle. ‘Mrs. Holly and she will travel 
together. But, O dear! perhaps Mrs. Holly isn’t 
Ts that it ?” 

I stared from one to, the other. 

“Mrs. Brusle,” said I, “what. did you tell me 
when you came down to town? As I understood 


you, that Dolly was engaged to Mr. Holly, and 
that you were buying the wed ding Grosses 


“ Gracious me!” cried the old lady. ‘ Nothing 


of the sort.” 


«Did you think that, Tom 2?” eried Dolly- 

I asked her to explain. : 

“Oh, dear me! Why, Tom, IE have engaged to 
travel with him as one of a quartette company 
that he has just formed. A foreign gentleman 
and our tenor at church, Mr. Motley, and Mrs. 
Holly and I; and I shall make a great deal of 
money, and— Oh, Tom, that’s why you sent back 
my letters.” 

I opened my arms, and Dolly ran into them 
without thinking of the old folks, 

« What a miserable wretch I have been for the 
last five weeks ? » said I. 

And Dolly began to cry upon my shoulder. 

« You see how it 1s, sir,” I said-to Mr. Brusle. 
“Tm not rich, but I love Dolly dearly ; and if 
she'll take me as I am,TI shall be the happiest 
fellow under the sun. And for Heaven’s sake, 
Dolly, don’t mind breaking your engagement with 
that fellow. Stay at, home, and sing to us, I 
don’t want you running about the country, no 
matter how much money you make by it.” 

So the engagement was broken; and though 
my uncle said it was most imprudent, Dolly and 
I were married that winter. 


>= 
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AMUSING SCRAPS. 
o—— 

First Newszoy : I say, Jim, was anybody killed 
when that big buildin’ tumbled in this morning ? 
Second Newsboy: No, not a man! First Boy: 
Well, that’s too bad! If there had ony ben a few 
killed, we'd er sold heaps er papers ! 

A covupLn ran off to get married, and came 
back to the bride’s house, where she humbly sued 
for the forgiveness of her father, kneeling at his 
feet, all Honiton, crinoline, and tears. “ Forgive, 
forgive me, dearest father!” sobbed the lovely 
suppliant. ‘Forgive you!” exclaimed the old 
gentleman, “why, I am only too glad to get rid of 

ou; and I should have favoured your wishes if I 
had known them. Your ill-temper and idleness 
have been the plague of my life, and make your 
marriage no loss to me, my dear child. So take 
her,” added the old gentleman, generously, ad- 
dressing the happy man, “and may you be happy !” 
Fancy the feelings of the interesting young gen- 
tleman. 

wo weasels found an egg. ‘Let us not fight 
for it,’ said the elder weasel, “but enter into 
partnership.” ‘Very good,” said weasel the 
younger. So, taking the egg between them, each 
sucks an end, ‘My children,” said Redtapes, 
the attorney, “though you have but one client 
between you, make the most of him.’ 

By a steamboat explosion, a passenger was 
thrown unhurt into the water, and at once struck 
out lustily for the shore, blowing like a porpoise 
the while. He reached the bank almost exhausted, 
and was caught by a by-stander, and drawn out, 
panting. ‘“ Well, old fellow,’’ said his friend, 
‘had a hard time, eh?’ ‘“ Ye-yes, pre-pretty 
hard, considerin’, Wasn’t doin’ it for myself, 
though ; was a workin’ for one of them insurance 
offices. Got a policy on my life, and I wanted to 
save them. J didn’t care.” 

An old farmer, whose son had died, was visited 
by a neighbour, who began to condole with him on 
his loss. ‘My loss! No such thing; it’s his own 
loss—he was of age,’’ 

How to get a lady to show her foot.—Praise the 
foot of some one else! 

Pomrey said he once worked for a man who 
raised his wages so high that he could only reach 
them once in two years. 

A Frencu wit said of a man who was exceedingly 
fat, that nature only made him to show how far 
the human skin would stretch without breaking. 

Srernz used to say :—‘ The most accomplished 
way of using books is, to serve them as most 
people do lords—learn their titles and brag of 
their acquaintance.”’ 

A new umbrella has been manufactured called 
the “lending umbrella.” It is made of brown 
paper and willow twigs, intended exclusively to 
accommodate a friend. 

Noruina was so much dreaded in our school 
days as to be punished by sitting between two 
girls. Ah! the force of education. In after years 
we learned to submit to such indignities without 
shedding a tear. 

Love islike a river; if the current be obstructed, 
it will seek some other channel. It is not un- 
frequently the case that the kisses and attentions 
bestowed on the child of six years are intended for 
the sister of sixteen. 

Wiuar is the difference between a fisherman and 
a truant schoolboy? The one baits his hook, and 
the other hates his book. 

Lanvrzs alone get on in travelling much better 
than with gentlemen: they set about things in a 
quieter manner, and always have their own way ; 
while men are sure to go into passions and make 
rows, if things are not right immediately. Should 
ladies have no escort with them, then every one 
is so civil, and trying of what use they can be; 
while, when there is a gentleman of the party, no 
one thinks of interfering. It is astonishing, if 
ladies look perfectly helpless and innocent, how 
people fall into the trap, and exert themselves to 
serve them. 


ll 


STEADINEss oF Purrose.—In whatever you 
engage, pursue it with a steadiness of purpose as 
though you were determined to succeed. A 
yacillating mind never accomplished anything 
worth naming. There is nothing like a fixed, 
steady aim. Lt dignifies your nature, and insures 
your success. Who have secured the rarest 
honours? Who haye done the most for man- 
kind? Who have raised themselves from poverty 
to riches? hose who were steady in their pur- 
pose. They move noiselessly along, and yet what 
wonders they accomplish! ‘Chey rise—gradually, 
we grant—but surely. The heavens are not too 
high for them, neither are the stars beyond their 
reach, How worthy of imitation! 


has a right to inquire into the price of 
meat, to know why a necessary of life should be 
placed beyond the reach of thousands, and level 
an unjust tax, if possible. When ladies and their 
poorer sisters meet to discuss domestic questions 
such as these, or any others equally and peculiarly 
their province, we listen to them with respect, 
and with the intention of learning or imparting 
information and assistance, as the case may be. 
The Birmingham Gazette reports a meeting at 
Kidsgroye, principally composed of women, in 
reference to the high price of meat. Mrs. Scragg 
was voted to the chair, and there was much dis- 
play of feminine oratory, strict order being far 
from continuous. A resolution was passed to 
abstain from butcher's meat for a month unless 
the price of best cuts be reduced to 7d. A pro- 
position “ that at future meetings no males be ad- 
mitted,” was met by the remark that they ought 
to be admitted, as they found the money, and the 
word “tradesman” was substituted for “males.” 
The butchers, taking a defensive movement, have 
decided to procure only sufficient meat to supply 
orders. 


lately held on the Low Green, at Workington, 
Cumberland, ‘‘ to take into consideration the best 
means of bringing down the price of meat.” A 
mixed company of lads and women assembled, 
and the proceedings are thus reported in a ‘local 
paper :—After some show of shyness in opening 
the meeting, in the usual formal way Mrs. 
Gambles was unanimously voted to the chair. 
This was borrowed for the occasion from a neigh- 
bouring house. | About 300 persons were present, 
and, the proceedings were conducted in a very 
noisy manner. ‘Lhe chairwoman urged the 
present necessity of trying to do without meat for 
a month, and the calling of another meeting for 
that day week to make further arrangements. 
This having been seconded, the chairwoman 
invited “some of the gentlemen that uses the 


WOMEN’S RIGHTS. J LOVE THE MERRY VOICE OF SONG. 


BY GEORGIANA C, CLARK. 


T love the merry voice of song, 
The carol clearly ringing 

From childhood’s heart, and would prolong 
The joy whence it is springing. 

T love the light heart gives it birth, 
Like warbling larks that travel 

So near to Heav’n. Aye! childhood's mirth 
Heav’n’s clue might well unravel. 

So sweet are childrens’s voices gabbling, 

Like the brooks in summer babbling ; 

So sweet are children’s voices singing, 

So sweet is childhood’s laughter ringing. 


THE PRICE OF MEAT. 


Few persons will dispute that a woman 


I love the merry voice of song 
From sturdy bosoms jerking, 
When busy folks industrious tuil,— 
. Find happiness in working, 

Nor think the summer sun too warm, 
Nor winter’s blight too freezing, 
For all in turn with pleasures swarm 

For those not past all pleasing. 
*Tis indolence alone that sighs, 
And with repining utterance cries 
Over the hourly task, and more 
Tis Avarice covets for his store. 

A meeting of women, convened by placard, was I love the merry voice of song, 

In evening twilight waking 
Shy echo from the sly retreat, 

she’s in the silence making ; 
Whilst roses nod upon the bough, 

And sunset hues are fading, 

And chirping grasshoppers, unseen, 

In chorus would be aiding. 

Quite dead to joy that heart must be, 
And standing like a desert tree 
Alone and purposeless that sees 
Unmov’d these summer extasies. 


I love the merry voice of song 
When round the fire we gather, 
And laughing youngsters bubbles blow 
From out the snowy lather, 
And on the hearth the kettle hums, 
And rain with noisy clatter 
Against the window quickly comes 
With plashy sounding patter— 
When all’sin harmony, the song 
Seems meet the sweetness to prolong ; 
But when depression round us dwells 
The cheerful sound the gloom dispels. 


most beef to come forward’ and let them hear 
what they had got to say. ‘This was the signal 
for a regular tumult. A man named Robson was 
asked to mount the chair, but declined todoso. He 
was at once seized amid general cheering, and it 
was suggested that he should be ducked in an adjoin- 
ing beck. The chairwoman interfered, however, by 
saying that she did not blame the butchers, the 
remark being certainly suggestive that the luckless 
Robson belonged to the latter class. Mrs. 
Phillips, a lively Cumberland dame, said she could 
do without meat for three months, and they ought 
to have prime beef and mutton at 6d. and 7d. per 
lb. Mrs. Garrett said that in her own house there 
were fiye of them, and they had all agreed to do 
without meat for four months, or till it came down 
to Gd. or 7d. per lb. She added amid great 
laughter :—‘ All those who are willing to do the 
same let them hold up their hands.’ (A large 
number of hands were held up amid general 
cheering.) Unless people could buy meat at 6d. 
or 7d. per lb. they ought to be putdown. A 
female whose name did not transpire called out, 
“JT second that. Every one should stick out 
according as the woman that spoke last said. 
Meat is ridiculous, and any one that is seen 
buying a pound of meat after this week will be 
called ‘black legs.’” Mr. Birkett suggested union 
and co-operation. Any man whom they might select 
to carry on this business must be steady. Now, he 
liked a pint of ale as well as any man. Here a 
scuffle took place among some persons in the 
crowd. When order had been restored Mrs. 
Gibson called out ‘‘ Hurrah for cheap meat! Come 
up here, Sarah. Let us stick to one another and 
‘We'll all feel gay when Johnny comes marching 
home.” She suggested that any one who bought 
meat before it went down in price should be met 
and the meat taken from them. Mr. Hobson 
attributed the high price of meat to the restric- 
tions on the import of foreign cattle. (Cries: 
“ Let us live on poddish and milk.”) A vote of 
thanks having been accorded to the chairwoman, 
it was decided to hold another meeting next Mon- 
day, to which only women and reporters should be 
admitted. The meeting separated with the under- 
standing that none of the women present should 
purchase any meat during the present week, 


I love the merry voice of song 
When all the corn is carried ; 
I love the merry voice of song 
When friends we love are married 
I love the merry voice of song: 
When scholars go a-maying ; 
I love the solemn voice of song 
In church, between the praying.. 
And mine be, aye, the lightsome heart 
Whose burden is a song’s best: part, 
Of gratitude, Jove, and content, 
A conscience clear, a life well spent. 


HOUSEHOLD RECIPES. 


—— 0O—— 


Gincrer Snars.—Three pounds of flour, two 
pounds of sugar, one pound of butter, four eggs, 
two ounces each of ginger, cinnamon, and nutmeg, 
two teaspoonfuls of soda. Roll thin. 

Ricn Fruir Caxr.—One pound each of butter, 
sugar, and flour, ten eggs, one pound of raisins 
chopped fine, two of currants, one half-pound of 
citron, one teaspoonful of mace, one nutmeg, the 
juice and peel of one lemon, one-half cup of 
molasses, one teaspoonful of cream of tartar in 
the flour, one-half teaspoonful of soda, Bake in 
two pans. 

Sour Mink Caxe.—One cup of sour milk, two 
cups of sugar, two eggs, one cup of butter, one 
teaspoonful of soda, about a pint of flour. 

Paste ror Cnoconare Caxe.—One-half cup of 
Baker's chocolate, one-half cup of milk, two-thirds 
of acup of sugar. This makes one cake of three 
layers. 


Ay elderly lady told her son to list the door, in 
order to keep the wind out. “That will make it 
worse, mother,” he replied, “for you know the 
wind bloweth where it listeth,” 

Scorcn CArtitE.—A baby show has been held in 
Dundee, at which prizes were awarded for the 
heaviest baby, the handsomest baby, and the best- 
dressed baby. There were forty-six competitors 
and the exhibition took place in the cattle 
market. 


—_—_——— 
PERSEVERE.—If a seaman should turn backevery 
time he encounters a head wind, he would neyer 
make a voyage. So he who permits himself to be 
baffled by adyerse circumstances, will never make 
headway in the voyage of life. 
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MISS RYE'S CANADIAN HOMES. 


Waite many ladies who boast their strong- 
mindedness have been frittering away their time 
and talents in upholding women’s rights, and 
advocating woman suffrage, Miss Rye has silently 
but energetically been carrying on a great work, 
of the value of which it is almost impossible to 
speak too highly. Since the year 1869 she has 
been engaged in transporting living freights of 
destitute girls to Canada, and_ providing them 
with domestic situations in that dominion, These 
cargoes, averaging 100, she accompanies herself, 
or commits to the charge of an experienced 
matron. Her plan of operations is as follows :— 
She collects some of her children at her establish- 
ment, High-street, Peckham, and some are sent 
direct to join the ship at Liverpool. They are 
drawn mainly from the union houses of the 
metropolis and other parts of the country, the 
guardians providing an outfit, and paying their pass- 
age money. On their arrival at Quebec they travel 
inland to Niagara, a healthy village in West Canada 
about 10 miles from the Falls, where they are 
received into a house provided for them. Thence 
they are gradually drafted off into various house- 
holds, and it seems that there is hardly any limit 
to the demand for industrious, tractable children, 
either as regularly-apprenticed servants, or (to a 
smaller extent) as adopted children. Since Miss 
Rye first commenced her labours no less than 600 
children (98 per cent. of whom were girls) have 
been received into this home, and, generally 
speaking, have given great satisfaction in their 
situations. As might be expected from their 
antecedents, some few have been returned to the 
“Home in the West” as “unmanageable,” but 
fresh places have soon been found for them, and, 
in by far the great majority of cases, to the satis- 
faction of their new employers. It must be 
remembered that for a variety of expenses con- 
nected with her benevolent operations Miss Rye 
has to depend on voluntary subscriptions. We 
can hardly conceive a better channel for charity. 
The work Miss Rye is doing is a benefit both to 
the colony and the mother country, and it well 
deserves further extension. 

=e 


A Novet Wrirer’s SymMpatuy. 

The following anecdote of Eugene Sue, author 
of the ‘“ Mysteries of Paris,” and other popular 
French novels, is from a Paris correspondent :-— 

Not many months since, Sue used to visit, al- 
most daily, one of the most fashionable ladies in 
Paris, Madame de D , and hold forth, in her 
richly-furnished boudoir, on the condition of the 
poor. 

“Do you ever relieve their distress?’ asked 
Madame de D——, at the close of one of these 
harangues. 

“To a trifling extent,” answered Sue; “but 
though my gifts are small, they are always cheer- 
fully bestowed. I give one-fourth of my income 
in alms.” 

That afternoon, as he left the Cafe de Paris, 
where he had been eating a costly dinner, an appa- 
rently old woman, clad in rags, prayed earnestly 
for charity. 

‘* Go away,” was the stern reply. 

“ But I am starving; give me a single copper to 
purchase bread with.” 

“‘T will give you in charge of a police-officer, if 
you thus annoy me.” 

“You will!” said the beggar; ‘‘and yet, Mon- 
sieur Eugene Sue, you are the man who writes 
about the miseries of the poor; you are the 
working-man’s champion, you are ! 

“Who are you?” exclaimed Sue. 

‘Madame ‘de D——,” was the reply ; and the 
distinguished lady then stepped into her carriage, 
which was in waiting, leaving the novelist to his 
reflections. 


EmMP.LoyMENT.—I want 1,000 Agents to Canvass for 
‘The Complete Herbalist.” I will give such terms and 
furnish such advertising facilities that no man need 
make less than £30 per month and all expenses, no 
matter whether he ever canvassed before or not. 
premium of a new dress given to lady canvassers. 
‘Address PROF. O. PHELPS BROWN, 2, King-street, 
Covent-garden, London, and full particulars will be sent 
by return of post, 

‘heey le OINTMENT AND Pruis.— Hereditary dis- 
eases are never more likely to develop their existence 
and to display their intensity than during the autumnal 
months, It should, therefore, be knewn that the 
tendency to particular ailments transmitted from parent 
to child exercises a wide influence in producing disease 
remediable by these preparations. Few persons are free 
from hereditary predispositions ; consumption, gout, and 
scrofulous disorders are from this cause ever present, and 
yearly rob us of our dearest treasures. _ Holloway’s 
Ointment and Pills have the power of removing from the 
blood the morbid qualities in which lie the essence of all 
hereditary diseases, and not only do they cleanse the 
deter but purify every living tissue throughout the 
frame, 


CHEAP ORNAMENTS FOR THE DRAWING- 
ROOM. 


A correspondent of the Gardener’s Magazin® 
says :—‘‘ Having become tired of the paper orna- 
ments, and the mixture of shavings and tinsel with 
which the drawing-room fire-grates have in past 
years been decorated, I determined last year to 
try the ivy ornaments which you recommended 
some years past, and this year we haye had them 
in use, and they have produced a most pleasing 
effect. Several boxes of the same length as the 
width of the fireplace, and similar to those placed 
on the window-sill, were procured ; to these flat 
and rather stout wire trellises, just large enough 
to cover the grate, were fixed by fastening the 


uprights to the back of the boxes by means of 
The boxes were then filled with a com- 


screws. 
post consisting of turfy loam three parts, leaf- 
mould one part, and decayed manure one part. 


Previous to filling with soil, three six-inch pots 
were put in each, one in the centre and one at 
each end, for the purpose of receiving pots of a 


smaller size, containing ferns or flowering plants, 


when the boxes are placed in the drawing-room, 
The ivy used was that known as the common Irish, 
although I should imagine that any of the strong- 
growing green-leaved ivies would do equally well 


for the purpose. To prevent any loss of time, 


strong plants in five-inch pots were pro- 
cured, and three plants put in each box, 
and the shoots trained regularly over the 
trellis) This was done early in the spring of last 


year, and the trellis is now densely covered with 
healthy deep green foliage. To keep the ivy with- 
in bounds it will be simply necessary to prune 
early in the spring all straggling shoots. There is 
practically no limit to the plants that may be 
placed in the receptacles provided in the boxes, as 
bright flowers are effective backed with the ivy, 
and the appearance of ferns is very cool and re- 
freshing in hot weather, and the hardy varieties 
are equally as desirable as the choicest of the exotic 
species. When the plants in pots require water 
they are simply lifted out of their places, and taken 
where the superfluous moisture running from the 
pots will do no harm; but when the soil in the 
boxes becomes dry it is necessary to take them 
outside, which can be readily done by two persons, 
one at each end. Of course the bright parts of the 
stove should be removed and packed away care- 
fully, as they will be hidden by the ivy. Possibly 
some of the variegated ivies would be useful for 
the same purpose, and the other day I purchased 
several dwarf specimens of a very pretty tree ivy 
with variegated leaves for placing in the receptacles 
in the boxes. The boxes can be faced with tiles to 
guit the taste. Those faced with rustic wood are 
also very pleasing.” 


LETTER BASKET. 
o—-——- 
LADIES’ CONFIDENCES. 

Drspair.—We feel an intercst in you and should be 
glad to hear again. Did you take our advice kindly ? 
And has it been of any bencfit? 

Mrpicis says: ‘I am twenty years of age, and 
graduated as an M.D. last March, and opened an office 
to follow my profession; and as I have to depend on my 
own exertions, and as yet haye had no patients, my 
money has given out, and, consequently, I am ina 
quandary. My father refuses to help me because I lova 
and am engaged to a young lady who is poor, Iwill not 
give her up, for she is worth more than a dozen fortunes ; 
and so he will not help me in the least. Now, dear 
Lady’s Own, please tell me what is best to do, for I would 
not willingly disobey my father, nor will I ever yield 
her. Do not throw this in your waste-paper basket, but 
answer it and doa lasting favour to one of the Lady’s 
Own’s warmest friends.’”? You are'evidently‘a boy of but 
little discretion or jadgment,and should not be engaged, 
at your age, either in marriage or the practice of medi- 
cine. You should have asked your father’s advice before 
you got into such a foolish dilemma; but as you did not 
ask it before, the best thing for you is to ask it now, aud 
then follow it. It will doubtless be a good thing for the 
girl to have her marriage with you broken off, or at least 
postponed for several years. 

James R. (Marietta, Ohio) says: ‘ Out here, among 
these lonely hills your paper,is a source of great comfort ; 
and since it is my only companion, I wish you would be 
kind enough to answer a question for me, at your earliest 
convenience, and oblige a constant reader of your 
valuable paper. I have a brother whom I have not 
heard from for ten long years,and when last heard from 
he was a private soldier in one of the Queen’s Rifle regi- 
ments stationed somewhere in Canada. I am more than 
anxious to learn his whereabouts, and if you can tell me 
where to address a letter of inquiry you will confer a 
great favour, a8 I have good news for him that is of 
great importance to both our welfares, His name is 
George Richardgon, and he is a native of Ireland, By 
answering the above I will ever remain grateful.” You 
bad better address a letter, with as many particulars as 
you can verify, to the Horse-guards, London, and ask 
for information. Regiments are known by their number, 
and if you cannot give the number; you had better 
describe it as exactly as you can, as by the colonel’s 
name or some similar mark, z 

A. L. writes : *‘ 1 am in trouble, and wish advice from 
you, About three years ago I met a young lady and 
became acquainted with her, and in course of time found 
that I loved her, and believed that she returned my love 
but never told her so. We were good friends until about 
@ year and a half ago; when J met another lady, and 


thought that I loved her better than the first one, and a 
few weeks ago I told her so, and she returned my love. 
But now I have found that I do not love her, but love the 
first one, and last night I told lady No. 1 that I loved her 
dearly ; but she stopped me by telling me;that lady No. 
2 had told her all about our little talk, and said that she 
did love me until then, Now I want to know what to do 
to win her love again, There is no engagement with the 
other one. Please answer through your answers to cor- 
respondents.” As the school-boys say, “ You'd better 
take a rest for a while.”’ Such a fickle, faithless, selfish 
creature as you have written yourself down to be, is uu- 
worthy of the love or confidence of any woman. 

Heap CuiErx says: “‘ Will you be kind enough to 
render me your advice in the following matter? I am 
head clerk in a fancy goods establishment, and have 
entire charge and control of the“same, as the owner is 
frequently absent, Lately [ have missed several articles, 
and tried in vaia to find out what became of them. 
There are about nine clerks besides myself, and I could 
not accuse any one of them. Now, dear sir, will you 
advise me how to detect the thief, as undouhtedly some 
one of the clerks is abstracting these articles?” ‘Your 
best way would be to call on the Superintendent of Police, 
lay the ease before him, and let him detail an experi- 
enced detective to work it up. If your employer is soon 
expected home, it wou!d be best for you to wait and take 
his instructions on the subject, as he is the one to decide 
in such a matter. 

E. T. says: “Having until recently lived in the 
country, I am often embarrassed by not knowing the use 
of carda. A gentleman whom I have never before met 
calls on me, and presents his card bearing his name. 
Should I keep some cards bearing my name with me, 
and hand one to a gentleman when he hands me his? 
Should there be any hand shaking? Is the introduction 
a bona fide one? Under what circumstances shouldI 
present my card to a gentleman or lady?”? A cardis for 
the purpose of making known one’s name to a stranger 
without the awkwardness of telling it one’s self. It is 
also left at the house of one on whom you call when he 
is not at home, and shows him you have been there, It 
is usual to enter the parlour, and send one’s card to the 
ae being called on, by the servant who admits you. 

ou do not hand your card to one who gives youhis. He 
is presumed to know you already, or why should he call? 
Hand shaking, with gentlemen, is usaal on introduction ; 
with lacies, a bow, or in the open air, the lifting of the 
hat is enough. Good sense and modesty, with a little 
observation, will carry any man through these small 
details. 

A Constant Reaper says: {I have been a constant 
reader and 9 great admirer of your paper for years. I 
always read your answers to correspondents, bnt have 
never thought I would trouble you with a question. 
Your great patience and wise answers make me bold to 
do so at last. Being a member of a Bible class, the 
question arose—the lesson being the subject of Christ 
feeding the multitude on five loaves and a few small 
fishes—what waS meant by ‘basket?’ ‘And twelve 
baskets of fragments were taken up.’ Howcould twelve 
be taken ? The class decided that it was one of the 
miracles of Christ, but the definition of the word 
‘basket’ in Scripture language puzzled them. Answer 
in your next, if you consider this worthy your notice, and 
very much oblige.” The word for ‘ baskets »__ Kofinoi 
—is travelling baskets, the apostles having one each, 
The idea is, that the fragments amounted, throngh the 
miraculous increase, to more than the original five loaves. 

Howanp says: ‘I am twenty-one years of age, with 
just a fair common.school education. Ever since I can 
remember, it has been my desire to some day become an 
editor. I think there is no other vocation which I could 
ever like one half so well, and yet I do not know that I 
am qualified for that profession. Iam a farmer, living 
home with my parents, and have not got much money. 
Please advise me through your answers to correspond - 
ents whether, in your opinion, I had better determine 
on journalism as a profession, and if so how to proceed.”’ 
It would probably take you ‘five years to acquire suffi- 
cient knowledge and readiness with your pon to fill a 
subordinate editorial position satisfactorily to your 
employers, and you would have to work hard and fare 
hard during that time. Perhaps even then you would 
fail, and have to give up the project. You must be 
your own judge as to whether you will undertake it or 
not. 

Mary says: “I have been engaged to be married for 
almost a year; during the last six months my betrothed 
and I have not seen each other, but have kept up a 
regular correspondence. Recently hé writes me that he 
is getting no letters from me. He thinks that I have 
changed, but was pleased to not write it. He wrote me 
very affectionate letters, and seemed much mortified at 
my treatment. Ihave been very prompt in answering 
his letters, and can’t see any reason for his not getting 
them. What must I do, and how am [ to find out 
whether he gets them or not ? Although I see no reason 
for his not getting them, I don’t think he would write 
me he did not, if he did get them. Please answer 1n your 
paper to correspondents and oblige,’ Register your 
Jetters; it will only cost a few pence, and his receipts 
for them will be taxen and sent to you. Nothing 
easier. 

——————————— 


CHARADE. 


I. 
My first is brilliant as the star 
That gilds the evening sky ; 
My second’s rough as any tar, 
‘and wears a sable dye, 


Your patience I will not detain, 
But say my whole is able 
A good provision to obtain, 
Yet often goes the table. 
L 


Behold my first in sable hue, 

View it again an azure blue; 
Sometimes carnation’s not more bright 
Again it seems a milky white. ? 
My second, I must make confession, 

Is a most choice and rich possession, 
Which all enjoy; for rich and poor 
Possess alike this valued store. 

My whole is sometimes formed by lead, 
And vertic rises o’er our head. 


ANSWERS. 
I.—Port-hole. 
IL.—Strata-gem: 
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Tre Lapyx’s OwN Pargsr is published at 2 & 3, 
Shoe-lane, Fleet-street. It may also be obtained at the 
Railway Stations, and of the Newsagents throughout the 
United Kingdom. In the event of any difficulty copies 

will be sent direct from tke Office, upon the receipt, 
P,0.0., costing 1d., at the following rates : — 


One Year, Monthly Parts, post free ...... 88, 6d. 

” Weekly Numbers ,, . 6s, 6d. 
Half-year ys gy tates 3s. 3d. 
Quarter we tse 1s. Sd 


When penny stamps are sent in payment, they should 
be reckoned as thirteen to the shilling. 


Back NumBers AND Parts.—Where difficulty 
is experienced in procuring BACK NUMBERS, the Pub- 
lisher will send them, post free, upon the receipt of 
stamps; Twenty-three numbers are published, at one- 
penny ; they wili be sent to any address for Twenty-three 
Biarnhe: Vive parts are pupae ee will be sent 

ost free, upon the receipt of 35 peuny § amps. 
PSOALE OF CHARGES. FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Six Lines and under (col. measure) .-...+. 3s. 6d. 
Every additional Line....+.--.+++++++ : Os. 6d. 
Paragraphs, Six Lines and under ........ 63,.0d. 
Every additional Line.......++++++ Reseseeassece 1s. 0d. 


A considerable reduction is made on orders for a Series. 
Post-office Orders payable to THOMAS SMITH. 
Cheques should be crossed London and County Bank 

Advertisements and Communications should be sent to the 
Office, 2 g 3, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street, E.C. 


ENS! PENS! 
Try H. L. MORGAN’S BANK of ENGLAND 
PENS, same used in the Bank of England. One Pen 
warranted to last a month. To be had of all Stationers, 
orof H.L. Morgan, 43, Allen’s- buildings, Leonard-street, 
Finsbury. 


ORWICK’S 
AKING POWDER 
AS BEEN AWARDED 
wo GOLD MEDALS 
12a its SUPERORITY over all others. 
AKES Breap, Pastry, Pupprnas,&e. 
1 (es and WHOLESOME. 
Gorn in 1d, and 2d, PACKETS. 
gARERO 6d. and 1s. PATENT BOXES, 


TO PERSONS IN DEBT. 


R, MARSHALL, of 12, HATTON- 
GARDEN, Hstablished 1830, 
obtains for Embarrassed Debtors 
(in town or country) 

AN ENTIRE RELEASE FROM ALL DEBTS, 
without bankruptcy, publicity, or suspension of business 
Charges very moderate, payable by instalments. 

CONSULTATION FREE. 


TO ALL IN DEBT & DIFFICULTIES. 
THE NEW LAW FOR DEBTORS. 


R. MARCHANT, of 46, HATTON 
GARDEN, obtains for Embarrassed Debtors in 
Town or Country) 
IMMEDIATE PROTECTION OF PROPERTY 
from County Court and other proceedings, and an 
ENTIRE RELEASE FROM ALL DEBTS. 
under the new Act, without imprisonment, bankruptcy, 
publicity, or suspension of business. Charges very 
moderate, payable by instalments. 
ONSULTATION FREE. Offices, 46, HATTON-GARDEN. 
N.B.—Mr. Marchant may be consulted in the evening 
at his private residence, 22, Doughty-street, Mecklen- 
buh.square. ; 


{ Mod mest rORIFIER of the BLOOQD.— 

SARSAPARILLA and IODIDE of POTASH 
PILLS, effectually purifying the blood and strengthen- 
ing the constitution. They remove pimples from th. 
head and face, boils, blotches on the skin, scurvy 
scorbutic eruptions, and all ovher affections of the 
skin and glands, from whatever cause arising. 2s. 9d 
per box ; sent by post for stamps, T. BRADLEY 33, 
Bond-street . Brighton. 


ME-. ROLA’S PUPILS PERFORM 


on the last Friday of this month, Aug, 30th, 
at his Academy, 25, Manchester-street, W., from 3 to 5 
reserved seats, with full particulars, for one stamp), to 
demonstrate that what learners, under the average of 
abilities, have accomplished on Rola’s improved Art for 
Teaching the Piano, but above all in 80 short a time or 
as little trouble to teachers, or, as Lady Grant says, 
* saving money, time, and temper,’ cannever be realised 
50 well, or approaching to it, by the most gifted even, on 
the exploded method of the present instruction books, 
yet, strange to say, they are still used in presence of these 
facts, and as if there was nothing better ! ** In 25 minutes 
the boy, to the amazemeat of my family,” writes the 
Chaplain-General to the Forces, ‘‘ was able to name 
every note extended to seven ledger lines above or below 
the treble oc bass stave (and a child, after three lessons 
only on the value of notes, surpassed her sister in that 
knowledge and counting, who has been six years under 
the best masters’ tuition), I look on the drift of Mr. 
Rola’s whole scheme and what he has already achieved 
as the commencement of one of the most usefu 
revolutions which, in music at least, the world has 
witnessed.” In two parts, 5s, each, or 8s. the two; 
ade free, if from the Author, 22, Leinster-square, 
ayswater. W. 


D" BRADLE Y’S. FEMALE PILLS.—To be taken 
in all Female Complaints, remoying all irregulari- 
ties and obstructions of the Female System. s. 9d. 
and 4s. 6d per box; sent by post for stamps. 'T. BRAD- 
, 33, Bond-street, Brighton. Female mixture, 

2s, 9d, per hottle. 


PENS! 


“FIELD'S PATENT OZOKERIT CANDLES.” 


RAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


I This excellent Family Medicine is the most  effec- 
tive remedy for indigestion,bilious and liver complaints, 
sick headache, loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, 
spasms, and all disorders of the stomach and bowels, or, 
where an occasional aperient is required, nothing can be 
better adapted. 

For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
| all obstructions, the distressing headache so prevalent 
with the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, 
nervous affect-ons, blotches, pimples, and sallowness of 
the skin, and give a healthy oloom to the complexion, 

: Sold by medicine vendors, price 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per 
Ox. 


AERATED WATERS. 
ae) ELLIS’S 


rs, RUTHIN WATERS 
r> , SODA, POTASS, 
SELTZER, LEMONADE, 
LITHIA, 
AND F°'R GOUT, 
LITHIA AND POTASS, 


Kliis and Son, Ruthin,’’? and 
trade mark. Sold everywhere, 
and Wholesale of R. Exxis end Sov, Ruthin, North 
Wales. London Agents: W. !'xst and Sons, Hen- 
rietta-street, Cavendish-square. 


EALTH, STRENGTH, ENERGY.— 
PEPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Strenythens the Nerves. Increases the quantity of the 
Blood, promotes Appetite, improves Weak Digestion, 
animates the Spirits, and thoroughly Recruits the Health. 
Bottles (32 doses), 43. 6d, Next size, 1ls. Stone Jars, 
22s. Of J. Pepper, 237, Tottenham-court-road, London, 
and all Chemists. 


BRITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, 
EUSTON ROAD, 
LONDON. 


Messrs. MORISON 


|} EREBY inform the public that they have no 

connection with a medicine having for its trade 
mark ‘a Lion,” in imitation of the Lion which has for 
many years been in front of the British College of Health, 
which was raised by a penny subscription in honour of 
James Morison the Hygeist. 

The only TRADE MARK on Morison’s medicines are the 
words ‘*MORISON’S UNIVERSAL MEDICINES,” 
ENGRAVED ON THE GOVERNMENT STAMP in WHITE letters 
on ared ground, to counterfeit which is felony. 

January, 1872. Signed, MOKISON & co. 


Ladies’ Levant Leather Boots for Country 


ear 
BUTTON, BALMORAL, OR ELASTIC, 21s. 
Tilustrated Catalogues, post free. 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 
192, OXFORD STREET, W. 


NVALID LADIES in REDUCED CIRCUM- 
STANCES may obtain, in the NEW WIN’ of the 
HOSPITAL for WOMEN, Soho-square, for One Guinea 
a Week, the advantages of Hospital Treatment and 
Nursing, combined with the Comforts of Home. Patients 
may in some cases be accompanied by a female friend. 
Full particulars and admisnsiop apers may be obtained 
by application to 


Corxs Branpep ‘* R. 


every label bears their 


HENRY B. INGRAM, Secretary, 
LEFT OFF CLOTHES. 


MRS. EMANUEL, 
3, TACHBROOK STREET, BELGRAVE 
ROAD, PIMLICO, 8.W. 
N RS. E. is the largest buyer in the trade 
for all kinds of ladies and gentlemen’s wearing 
apparel, comprising silks, satins, velvets, court and 
other dresses ; gents uviforms; o)d point laces, trinkets, 
o'd china, or avy miscellaneous property. All parcels 
sent from town and country SHALL RECEIVE IMME. 
DIATE ATTENTION. P.O.O. sent by return of post. 


Ladies waited upon at their own residence, at any time 
or distance, 


N,B.—Mrs. E. has always a large QUANTITY OF 
THE ABOVE ON HAND. 


\W HILTINGTON LIFE ASSURANCE 
CGMPANY. 
Curr Orrice :—37, Moorgate-street, London. 


Life Assurance—Endowments—Provision for Children— 
Annuities—Children’s Endowments— 
MARRIED WO\MWEN’S NEW RIGHTS. 
particulars apply by post card, to 
ALFRED T. BOWSER, Secretary. 


AND PERRINS’ SAUCE 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE.” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
Its use improves appetite and digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
To avoid which, see the names LEA and 
PERRINS on all Bottles and Labels, 


SK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


Agents—Crosss & BLACKWELL, London 
and Sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughou 
the world. 


For 


| Directions accompany each bottle. 
| per Bottle, large size 11s. Of Chemists Ki 


GiAktET. TURKEY. MAPLE and Co 
(SABPETS. 5 Guineas, MAPLE and Co. 
(CARPETS. MAPLE and Co 
G\ARERTS. MAPLE and Co. 
(Git MAPLE and Co. 
(JABPETS. MAPLE and Co. 
(SURTAINS. ~ DAMASK. MAPLE and Co- 
Ie SILK. MAPLE and Co. 
(SUNTAN: MAPLE and Co. 
(URTAINS. MAPLE and Co. 
(SURTAINS. MAPLE and Co. 
(CURTAINS. MAPLE and Co. 


\URTAINS, DINING AND DRAWING. 
ROOM. | The largest and most varied stock of 
Curtain Materialsin London. Good all woul reps, double 
width, ls. 6d. per yard; striped reps, all wool, and 
double width, from 3s. 31. per yard. This material does 
not require lining or trimming. Silks, Brocatelles, 
pat of all colours and widths; also, the Sharnghae 
atin. 


MAPLE and Co., 146. 147. Tottenham-court-road. 
LLAROD’S 


r I 
M. “INVISIBLE” 


FACK POWDER, 
For Beautifying and Preserving the Complexien: 
IN PACKETS, 6D.; 
And Enamel Boxes, with Puff, 1s. and 2s. each. 


We ILLAR D’S 
CHERRY 


TOOTH PASTE, 


An Elegant Ventifrice for the Teeth and Gume. 
IN POTS, ONE SHILLING EACH. To be had of 
ALL CHEMISTS anp PERFUMERS. 


SKIN DISEASES. 
AKHURST’S GOLDEN LOTION 


Positively Cures SCURVY, RINGWORM, ITCH. RED. 
NES3,PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, E KUPTIONS, ECZEMA, 
and every form of skin disease with absolute and unfail- 
ing certainty. It is not poisonous or in the slightest 
degree injurious to the Hair or Skin. Testimonials and 
2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 
VERYWHERE; 
or direct from the Proprietors, W. KE. AKHUKST and 
CO., Manufacturing Chemists and Merchants, 8, Lamb’s 
Conduit-street, London, W.C. 
t OUND SHOULDERS, SLOOPING 
HABITS, AND DEFORMITIES PREVENTED 
and CURED by DR. CHANULER’S IMPROVED CHEST 


| BXPANDING BRACES, for both sexes, of all ages. 


Tuey strengthen the voice and lungs, relieve indigestion, 
end are especially recommended to children for assisting 
the growth, and for promoting health and symmetry of 
figure. Price 10s. 6d. 


{ LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, SUR- 
GICAL BELTS, and appliances of every descrip- 
tion, with all the latest improvements, and ot the best 
quality, at considerably reduced prices. Illustrated 
catalogues forwarded. 
CHANDLER AND CO., 
Surgical Mechanicians, 64, Berners-strect, Oxford. 
i street, W. 
eee ROUGH being perfectly harm 
less to the most delicate skin is used by thousands 
both for the lips and face ; it defies detection, and does 


not rub off. Forwarded by post for 30 stamps, sample,7 
stamps. Mrs, G. Hall, 4, Spring-gardens, London. 


es HAIR RESTORER. — 
LOCKYER’s SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER is 
guaranteed to restore grey hair to its former colour in a 
few days. Quite harmless. Large bottles, 1s. 6d.; 
cases of three for country, 4 stamps. Pepper, 237, 
Tottenham-court-road, Londo, and all Chemists. 


ORNS, BUNIONS, aud ENLARGED TOE 

JOINTS.—The pain is instantly rel.eved and com- 
plete cure effected by Dellar’s Corn and Bunion Plasters, 
Sold by all Chemists, 1s. 134. and 2s. 9d, per box ; J. 
Pepper, 237, Tottenham-court-road, Loudon. By post 
14‘stamps. 


EAFNESS, Noises in the Hars’and Head.— 
Dellar’s Essence for Deafness is an Extraordinary 
Remedy—it always Relieves, and generally Cures. It 1s 
quite harmless. Sold in ‘Bottles, ls. 14d. each, by J. 
Pepper, 237, Tottenham-court-road, London, and all 
Chemists ; post free, 18 stamps. 


BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS. 

‘© Resembling mother’s milk as closeiy as possible.’s— 
Dr. H. Barker on Right Foods, “ The infant Prin ce 
thrives upon it as a Prince should.”’—Social Sc. ence 
Review. ‘ Highly nourishing and easily digested.’— 
Dr, HassaLe. ey ; 

No boiling or straining requir. d. 
Tins, Is., 2s., 5s., and 10s. 
Prepared by SAVORY and MOORE New Bond.street 
London. < 
Procurable of all Italian Warehousemen and chemists. 
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JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


is greatly superior to any tooth powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects the ename| 
trom decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance to the breath. Price 1s. 6d. per pot. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S PATENT TRICHO-SARON, or newly 
invented HAIR BRUSH, the peculiar mechanical construction of which accomplishes the two 
operations of cleaning and polishing simultaneously. 


TOHN GOSNELL & CO”’S MOELLINE, GOLDEN OIL, LA 


NOBLESSE POMADE, MACASSAR OIL, &e., for the Hair. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER. 
Celebrated for its purity and exquisite fragrance. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists throughout the Kingdom, and at the Manufactory, Angel Passage, 93, 
Upper Thames-street, London. 


ASK YOUR CHEMIST FOR 


The PimpleRemover,Baldwin’s TarSoap 
THE PUREST SKIN SOAP IN USE. 


An adjunct to the Toilette, a a erye io an Shaver, and a Companion 
e Bath. 
REMOVES SMALL-POX MARKS, ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, FRECKLES, AND OTHER 
SKIN DISCOLORATIONS AND ERUPTIONS. 


3d. per tablet, post free, 5stamps; 3 tablets 12 stamps; one dozen, 
carriage free, P.O.O: 3s. 


Be not put off with perfumed imitations. 


BALDWIN & CO0., 77, Walworth Road, London, S-E. 
TAMAR INDIEN, 


A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, the Immediate 
Relief and Specific Cure of 
CONSTIPATION, HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, BILE, HASMORRHOIDS, &c. 


« Tamar’? (unlike Pills and the usual Purgatives) is agreeable to take, and never produces 
irrita tion. 


PREPARED AND SOLD BY E. GRILLON, 122, LONDON WALL, E.C. 


May be had also of Messrs. Barciay and Sons and all Chemists. 
Price 2s. 6d. per box. Government stamped. 


RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA; NEURALGIA, WEAKNESS OF THE CHEST, 
THE SPINE, THE ABDOMEN, ETC. 


DR. DURANDS MEDICATED FLANNEL. 


Report (91) of Dr. Bonnevie, the eminent Belgian Physician. 

“T hereby certify that I have fully proved the efficacy of Dr. Durand’s Health Flannel in cases of 
Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Pleurodyne, Lumbago, &c., and I confidently recommend it both as 
a preservative against, and curative of, these maladies.” : 

Abdominal Belt (Lady’s), 55s. each. Waist Belt (either sex), 35s. each. 


See Medical Reports previously published ; also Testimonials from Sir John Hesketh Lethbridge, 
Dr. Doudney, the Rev. G. Kemp, the Rev. C. Otway, &c., &e. 


Sold, from 8s. per yard, and made up into every kind of under-garment by Messrs, MARTIN, 


27, Coleman-street, H.C.—Catalogues free. 


GOOD NEWS FOR THE GENTLER SEX. 
’ nr) 
Oi GE Ey TAY L:O2RS oR Bee Ale HeetPTelb GS: 
PRICE 133d. PER BOX, WITH DIRECTIONS FOR USE. 

These Pills are a very excellent medicine especially adapted to the Female Constitution, either in early or mature 
life ; they contain no Calomel, or anything injurious, Females of any age, and under any circumstances, may take 
them with the utmost safety, they regulate the two extremes, and are particularly recommended to be used at the 
most critical period of life, as well as for young ladies who need the test of medicine. 

STRIKING TESTIMONIAL. 
} My dear Sir, ¢ : ; Pewsey, Wilts, May, 1872. 
For more than a year I suffered with a severe pain in the back and every part of my body, with indications. of 
Dropsy and other complaints. The Doctor told me that no medical man could cure me. On hearing this I began 
to take C. Gee Tayfor’s Female Pills, and by taking them Sometime I am completely cured. Mary Brewer. 
C. Gee Taylor’s Female Pills may be obtained uf all Chemists and Medicine Vendors.! Should there be any 


difficulty, send 14 stamps to the Proprietor, Mr. Arthur Ballard, Chemist, M, P. S., Faringdon, Berks, and he will 
send them immediately free by post. 


FRENCH GOODS. ape EITHER SEX.—A speedy, safe, und 


FFLES, 2s., 3s. 9d., 7s. 6d. per bottle. | . pleasant way of realising a few shillings daily, not 
Tenabeas Green Peas Mixed Vegetables, Ragouts, ene in any way with present occupation. Samples 
Gocks Combs, ‘ Paté de foie Gras’ and’ kind of imimediatele eee pibtampe: Not approved of, the money 
stibles. Crystallized Fruits 2s. a pound. Finest | urned. eh 

aerial hina, Musonteld: also every description of | Messrs, WESTBURY and CO., Birmingham, 
Hermetically Fruits. | 
PRICE LIST FREE AND CARRIAGE PAID ON | G LOVES.—SPANISH KID 
ALL ORDERS. unequalled for fit and durability, newly introduced 


Rutherford and Co., to this country by SAML. HODGKINSON & SON, 4, 


r Threadneedle-street, Londou.—Ladies’ tyo-b 
33, WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH _— Gentlemen’s, one-button 2s. 6d. per pair, A’ sample 
SQUARE, W. pair any Colour for 31 stamps, 


“EE’S PERSIAN BALM 
QUICKLY PREVENTS 
THE HAIR FROM FALLING OFF, 
OR LOSING ITS BEAUTY, AND 
RESTORES GREY HAIR TO ITS NATURAL 
COLOUR 
WITHOUT STAINING THE SKIN. 
Sold by the Proprietor, 
JOHN LEE, Chemist, Yarmouth, and most 
chemists. 
21s., 10s. 6d., 5s. 6d. 
See Beeton’s All About Everything, 1871, p. 264. 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 
rIV\HOMPSON’S BURDOCK PILLS 


Overcome the Worst Forms of Diseases, and the Foulest 
State of the Blood, Stomach, Liver, and Kidneys ; they 
go to the core of every disease where no other Medicine 
has power to reach. 

The GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER cures the following 
complaints:—Indigestion, or wind in the stomach or 
bowels, giddiness in the head, dimness of sight, weak 
or sore eyes, loss of memory, palpitation of the heart, 
liver and bilious obstructions, asthma, or tightness in 
the chest, rheumatics, lumbago, piles, gravel, pains in 
ethe back, scurvy, bad legs, bad breast, sore throat 
sore heads, and sores of all descriptions, burns, wounds 
or white swelling, scrofula, or king’s evil, gatherings. 
tumours or cancers, pimples and blotches on tue face 
and body, swelled feet or legs, scabs and itch, erysipelas, 
jaundice, and dropsy, and fevers of all kinds. These 
pills clear the blood from all impure matter, from what. 
ever cause arising, 

In boxes at Is. 14, each, Sold by most chemists, or 
from the Establishment, 34, HIGH STREET, SWAN- 
SEA. 

Wholesale Agents—Barclay and Sons, 29 Farringdon- 
street, London; and Messrs, W. Sutton and Co.,, 10, 
Bow-churchyard, London, 


TESTIMONIAL TO Mr. THOMPSON. 
° Admington, Glo’stershire, May 22, 1871. 

Sir,—Your Burdock Pills have done me much good. 
I was suffering trom palpitation of the heart, with a full 
and painful sensation about the chest and stomach, a 
feeling as though I was choking, with a great swelling 
in the bowels, a pain across the back, no appetite, a 
very bad taste in the mouth. I tried doctors and all the 
pills and medicine advertised, and they done me no good. 
I still got weaker, and more neryous, and I was afraid 
to go to bed, such a dread and palpitation of the heart. 
At last I saw your advertisement, the Great Blood 
Purifier, Thompson’s Burdock Pills, and as my uncle 
was a doctor, and often said that Burdock was worth a 
guinea a grain for strengthening the blood I thought I 
would try them, and the first dose that I took removed a 
large quantity of black mutter, like decayed liver, and 
the pain in my back and bowels was removed. All tho 
doctors I consulted told me my liver was diseased. I 
suppose the pills were carrying it off from tke system. 
I had only taken one box, when I could eat, drink, and 
sleep. I seem to have new blood and liver, also new 
life. Yours truly, G.M. 

P.S'—I had great giddiness in the head, but I am 
thankful to say itis also gone. 


GLENFIELD STARCH 


is the only kind used in her Majesty’s Laundry. If there 
are any Ladies who have not yet used the GLENFIELD 
STARCH, they are respectfully solicited to give it a 
trial, and carefully follow out the directions printed on 
every package, and if this is done, they will say, like the 
Queen’s Laundress, it is the finest STARCH they ever 
used. When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH, see 
that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted 
for the sake of extra profit. Beware therefore o 
purious imitations, 


Post free, Six Stamps. 
“FEALTH AND ITS ATTAINMENT. 
ADDRESSED ' TO INVALIDS 

Suffering from Consumption, Indigestion, Depression of 
Spirits, Confusion, Blushing, Groundless Fears, Liver 
and Stomach Ailments: with simple means_for the 
permanent removal thereof, 

C, HARRISON, 11, Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury, 

London, E.C, 


rEXHE ENAMEL of the TEETH.—By using 

Cracroft?’s Areca Nut Tooth Paste, this Delicate 
Coating tecomes Sound, White, and Polished as the 
Finest Ivory. Sold in Pots, 1s. and 2s. 6d. each, by J; 
Pepper, 237, Tottenham-court-road, London; and all 
Chemists. 


THE LADY DENTIST. 


M RS. HARDINGE, 40, New North-road 

Hoxton. Incorrodible Artificial Teeth on gold 
platina, silver, or vuleanite, made and repaired at less 
charges than men dentists. A tooth, 3s. 6d.; best, 5s. 
set £1 to £10, Painless system. Toothache instantly 


| cured without extraction. Stopping and sealing, See 


estimonials. 


HOUSH FURNISHING. 


CARPETS. eee SL WAILN 


CARPETS, | ‘vii 
CARPETS. ‘ 


K 


Is NOW SHOWING 


£30,000 worth of Furniture, Carpets, Bedsteads, 
Bedding, Upholstery, &c., 


Suitable for any class of house, at prices never before offered. All goods warranted, packed 
and delivered free to any railway station 


131 to 139; NEWINGTON BUTTS. 


ee 
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OLOURED SCRAPS for FOLDING 

SCREENS and SCRAP BOOKS.—Immense stock, 

1,500 different sheets or sets to choose from. Abbreviated 

list post free. Coloured scraps for children, 4 set of 100 

different subjects, post free for 2s. 1d. in stamps.—JOHN 
JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. 


R. PARIS’S NERVOUS RESTORA- 
TIVE LOZENGES, for imparting tone and 
energy to the nervous system. Pleasant to the taste, 
and possessing highly reanimating properties, they wili 
be found an invaluable remedy in all cases of debility, 
nervousness, depression of spirits, trembling of tho 
limbs, palpitation of the heart, &c., restoring health, 
strength, and vigour in a few weeks.—Sold in boxes at 
4s. 6d,, 15s., and 32s.; by post 43. Sd., 15s. 4d., and 35s., 
by E. Clever, 63, Oxford-street, London; and Westma.- 
cott, 17, Market-street, Manchester. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 
IN ENGLAND ARE TO BE OBTAINED OF 


PHILLIPS & CO0., TEA MERCHANTS, 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C. 
TRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, Is. 44., 1s. 6d., 28s. VERY FINE RICH BLACK TEA, 2s. 6d 


A Price Current Free, Sugars at Market Prices. 


LIPS . send all ds CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight Miles of No. 8, King 
ee ares te er ; oa Tees Coftese: and Spices Carriage Free to any Railway Station or Market Town in 
England if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.—PHILLIPS and CO. haye no Agents. 


es 


Superfluous Hair Removed in a few minutes, without Injury 
to the Most Delicate Skin. 


Fifteen years trial has proved the efficacy of this preparation for the immediate removal and de- 
stroying superfluous hair on the face, arms, and neck, without tho least pain or injury to the skin. 
Price 3s. 6d. and 6s. A sealed packet sent free, with directions for use, to any address, on receipt 
of 6d. extra, money order or stamps. 


Numerous Testimonials can be seen (if required) as to its efficacy. 


HAIR CURLING FLUID. 


Fifteen years’ trial has proved the efficacy of this Fluid as a certain preparation for Curling Ladies 
and Gentlemen's Hair ; it improves and beautifies the Human Hair, and is natural in its effect, 
price 4s. 6d., 7s, 6d., family bottles, 10s. 6d. 


LUXURIANT HAIR, EYEBROWS, AND WHISKERS, 


Produced na few weeks, by the use of the WELL-KNOWN HAIR PRODUCER, price 7s. Od. 
and 10s. 6d. sent free, with directions. z 
The above preparations are prepared solely by JOHN BLAKE, 17, Stafford Street, High Street, 
Peckham, London. 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH. 


R. FRANCOTIS, _ Surgeon- 

Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his_ celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL THETH, onvulcanised base, ai@ 8 a tooth 
and £2s 10s. a set. These teeth are more natural, comfort. 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are selt 
adhesiye. — 42, Judd-street, near King’s - cross -road 
Euston-square,—Consultation Free. 


TO SING AND SPEAK WELL. 


ILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE 
LOZENGE for the Throat and Weakness of the 
Voice.—These Lozenges strengthen and produce a 
Charming Voice of silvery bell-like clearness, improve 
sustain, and increase the power and compass of th 
Voice, stop its decline, and impart elasticity to the vocal 
chords. Upwards of 5,000 testimonials. The followin + 
tell their own tale:—Curisting NiIusson writes :—'' I 
find your Lozenges most excellent for the throat and 
voice.’ Jenny Linp :—‘ I confirm the testimony already 
so general in favour of your Voice Lozenges.’ Loutsa 
Pyne :—‘‘ I have benefitted much from the use of them.’’ 
Mrs. GerMan ReED:—‘‘I find they give an exquisite 
clearness to the voice,’ ArcuBisiop Manning :—*I 
approve very highly of them.” Ruv, Cnarurs Gorpon 
Cummine DunBar writes :—-“‘ They certainly give clear. 
ness to the throat and mellowness to the voice.’ Sir 
Micuarn Costa:—‘ I am glad to give my testimonia 
to their efficacy.’ Hxrr Tuxopor Wacaten, Court 
Singer to the King of Prussia, writes, June 4th, 1870 :— 
*¢- Your excellent Lozenges are the best to clear the voice 
and clean the throat from phlegm.”? Séld by Chemists, 
in boxes, 6d., 1s.,and 2s, 6d., or from MILES DOUGHTY, 
Chemist, 26 and 27, Buackrriars-RoAD, Lonpon, Post 
free for 7, 14, or 33 stamps. 


JRE Flavoured Strong BEEF TEA, at 
about 2id. a pint. Ask for LIEBIG COM. 
PANY’S EXTRACT ot MEAT, requiring Baron Liebig, 
the Inventor’s, Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of its genuineness, 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, Xe. 


Electro-Plate and Cutlery for Table use, all through alike, 


with a strong coating of Pure Silver. 


Table Forks and Spoons full size, 24s. per doz. Second size, 16s. 6d. per doz. Tea Spoons, 9s. 6d 
per doze White Handle Dinner Knives, 12s. per doz. Second Size, 93. 6d. per doz. Carvers, 
4s. 6d. pair. Tea and! Coffee Services, 30s. set. Fish Eating Knives, 35s. doz., in Box. Cruet 
‘Stands, 10s. 6d. Biscuit Boxes, 10s. 6d. Egg-stands, 15s, Toastracks, 5s. Plated Dessert 
Knives and Forks, 35s., dozen pair, in Box. Liquor Stands, 25s. Entree Dishes (form 8) 4. 4s. 
Revolving Bacon Dishes, 55s. Butter Dishes, 5s. 

OLD SILVER BOUGHT OR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE. 


NATURE'S PERFECT REMEDY FOR ALL 
KINDS OF WORMS. 


W ILLIAMS’S (PONTARDAWE) WORM 
LOZENGES, 
(Prepared from the original receipt), 

Have been considered tor nearly 20 years by the pro- 
-fession and the public generally, the only uufailine 
remedy for expelling Worms from the human system, 
surpassing by far all the once celebrated Indian aul 
African remedies, and there is nothing on medical 
record to compare with the effects of WILLIAMS’S 
(PONTARDAWE) WORM LOZENGES on Worms, as 
testified by vhousands of testimonials: They also 
strengthen the system and purify the blood, which make 
them invaluable in fevers, relaxation of the bowels, con. 
vulsions, and measles, Being prepared from plants 
innocent to the most delicate child, they can be 
administered with perfect safety to children of all azes. 

The following symptoms vary according to the kinds 
of Worms and the train of evils caused by them:— 
Variable appetite, foetid breath, acid eructation, pains in 
the stomach and head, grinding of teeth during sleep 
picking of the ndse, paleness of the countenance, hard- 
ness and fulness of the belly, slimy stool, with occasional 
griping pains, more particulary about the navel, short 
dry congh, and emacation of the body, often mistaken 
for decline, slow fever and irregular pulse, sometimes 
convulsive fits, often causing sudden death, and heat 


SEWING MACHINES. 


DAVIS and Co.’s return of sales exceeds any of the existing 
e haying the largest manufactory in England, and make every description, offering 


INSTRUCTION FREE: 
ONE MONTH’S FREE TRIAL AT HOME. WEEKLY PAYMENTS. 


THREE YEARS’ GUARANTEE: 
MACHINES BY OTHER MAKERS TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 


A LARGE AND VARIED STOCK TO SELECT FROM. 


£ 8s. 
DAVIS’S SUPERIOR CIRCULAR-FEED MACHINES ove from 5 0 
LANCASHIRE ... 51 ti. abe . te 


companies, they 


ae: . so ” 410 and itching about the anus, which often causes them ti 
EXOELSIORS oe we mS be mistaken for piles. Sats 
SINGER’S ie aaa oa ose ove ” 3 10 Sold at 133d., and 2s. 2d. per box, by most Chemists 
HOWE’S See WeievegetmeteceiMece’ © cee eee. gag weve » 4 0 by post for 14 or 34 stamps, from the sole manufacturer, 
sash lie iit aS a alg ate iv 8/16 JOHN DAVIES, CHEMIST, SWANSEA, 
THOMAS'S oe fit. he OE SAT Seo ets » 310 Cautios.—None are genuine unless they bear the In 
WILCCX AND GIBB’S’ Saree ee ee ore oe se ” 3 f8 ventor’s Signature on the Wrapper around each box 
WILY MACHINES me ~~ ores ae eee ove » 3 8 and the words, ‘‘ Williams's Worm Lozenges”? on the 
. HAND, MACHINES WE. ow sip. cpte oabliewrcisien ea cs 2 ; 4 Government stamp. Fu!l directions witi each box. 
THE ONLY HOUSE IN THE TRADE uD SUFELY EVERY DESCRIPTION ON EASY ADIES.—Have you any stains on your table 
Is. : 


linen or Other white fabrics? If so, get a bottle 
of VC. VIHL’S PATENT STAIN-REMOVING FLUID, 
Sold at the oilshops, ia bottles, 6d., 1s., and 1s, 61— 
Depot, 162, Pentonvil e-road, King’s-cross, 


MARK 


oe 


DAVIS'S celebrated PERIOD MACHINE, for Dressmak 


ers and D sti i i C5 b 
Repairs by skilled mechanics. omestic Work, with all accessories, only £5 10s 


Castings and fittings for the trade. 


S. DAVIS and Co., Period pe Borough (near St. George’s Church), and 8, 


|\CURLEY & COMPANY’S GELE 
ackney-road, London. | 


BRATED GLYCHRINE RHUM 

FOR THE HAIR AND 'THE SKIN 

A chemical combination of Glycerine 
and genuine highly-perfumed aro. 
matic Rhum. Price 6d., 1s,, 1s. 6d., 
and 2s. 6d. 


To soften, strengthen, and beautify 
the Hair, and to soften and purity 
the Scalp ; also to remove Dandriff, 


wad | For chapped hands and lips, sore nose 
woe. 
is 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’S FRIEND. 


BA RUN. Soockh,O0,LL£5 H. 


5. By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 
This Polish is strongly recommended to the public as being the best ever yet manufactured for 


effectually cleaning and polishing Plate and Glass of every description, no matter how greasy, 
from deposits of gas, &c., &c, 


By the use of this Paste 75 per cent. of labour, time, and expense will be saved, and it produces 
a far clearer appearance than other articles in use. 


Sold in Tin Boxes at 6d. and 1s., wholesale and retail, at the Manufactory of 


H. YARROW, 1, Brougham Road, Queen’s Road, Dalston, London, E. 


pimples, chafes, and roughness 
and rawness of the skin generally, 


May be used with Violet Powder or be 
substituted for it. It is also a age. 
ful, cheap, and luxurious addition 
to the bath. 

For burns ard chilblains, with Violet 
Powder, .by thoroughly protecting 
the part, gives instantancous relief 


AQVUL | from pain, 


CLYGERINE 


! 
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MOCKETT & CO0.’S 
SEWING MACHINE DEPOTS: 
214, CAMBERWELL-ROAD. 
58, NEWINGTON Butts. 


Machines of all systems by the best makers, Hand and 
Treadle. Adapted for plain and ornamental work. 

The ‘BELGRAVIA,’ Wheeler and Wilson, Howe, 
Thomas, and other systems. Little Wanzer, Weir, 
Princess of Wales, Little Stranger, &c. 

Monthly instalments accepted. Machines exchanged 
and repaired. Trial allowed. 

WASHING and WRINGING MACHINES. 
Instruction gratis at Purchaser’s Residence. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. 
N tho CURABILITY of CANCER. 
and its (Painless) Medical Treatment without 
Surgical Operation ; Enlarged by an account of the Cures 
effected in England. 
By Dr. G. VON SCHMITT. 
London: Wyman and soe 74, Great Queen-street, 
W.C 


JPOULKES > CEMENT will unite any 
Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and 
Iron, and the articles joined bear washing in boiling 
water. It combines transparency with unequalled 
ttrength and freedom from unpleasaut odour, admits of 
great neatness, and is of easy application. A few of the 
uses to which it may be applied: The repair of every de- 
scription of Household Glasses and Earthenware, Glass 
Shudes, Chimney Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Bind. 
ing of Books, Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, 
Mounting of Prints, Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, 
Ornaments in Ivory and Bone, Vases and Pendants, 
Costly wares, Ancient and Modern, that cannot be re- 
placed, may, with this cement, be renewed, however 
much broken. 
In bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists and 
Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the Sole 
Inyentor, 


w. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


a 


—~ eres 

Morrison’s Archimedian Hem-Folder| 

FOR 

THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 

Manufactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
Pen Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham-street, 
Birmingham Drawings and particulars forwarded on 
application. 


COMFORT IN THE WEAR OF GLOVES. 


HE PATENT “SOLITAIRE” GLOVE 
CLASPS.—By these useful and ornamental new 
oo fasteners the glove is more 
readily fastened and unfas- 
tened than the ordinary 


HENRY GLAVE’S 
MONSTER CIhAARANCIE SAILIE 


During the month of August will be offered f 
: PROMPT CASH. Sa 


A large accumulation of this Season’s Stock at an ayerage reduction of 25 per cent., including som 


marvellously cheap lots of 
FRENCH CAMBRICS 


FANCY DRESSES 
FOULARDS & TUSSORES CHINA BATISTE 
LAWNS & PIQUES 


SEA SIDE COSTUMES 

WALKING COSTUMES BLACK SILKS 

COSTUMES FOR TRAVELLING COLOURED SILKS 
JAPANESE SILKS 


NEW POLONAISES 
CHEAP GRENADINES TRAVELLING CLOAKS, &. 


HENRY GLAVEH, 


534, 535, 536, 537, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


ODD LENGTHS: 


meres cheap lot of odd Dress lengths of Silks, Satins, Mixed Fabrics, Reps, Alpacas, Poplins, 

OA Conair pein DEB ROry nen e, Towellings, Dusters, Sheetings, Hollands, Calicos, Long 
, Cz s, Woollens, Tweeds, &c. in lengths of 8 to 2 4 a i i i 

figures, at a reduction of about one-third. te So Tee Se re cca hua 


ODD LOTS. 
300 bundles Ladies and Children’s Underclothing, Stays, and Petticoats. 
250 plain and fancy Washing Skirts, white and various colours 2/11 to 6/11 each. 
400 Parasols and Sunshades. 


HENRY GLAVE, 
534 535, §86 5387, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON WE. 


ee 


GOOD NEWS FOR THE DEAF! 
ORCHARDS CURE FOR DEAFNESS, 


Contains nothing which ca s a iia athe Ear. Bashar nesta 

i ich can possibly injure the Ear. rice 134d. per bottle 
GRatiryiInG CurE.—Thomas Lockyer says :—‘! About three Laden aco I was a rrsear ee t could dere bear Bt. 
Thomas’ bells (a very powerful peal) as I walked through the churchyard, and as to going to church it was no 
good at all, for I could not hear a word, After using two bottles of ‘ Orchard’s Gure for Deafness’ I was quite 
restored, and last Sunday heard every word at church.—Salisbury, June 27, 1870.” 

Many other Testimonials have been received. 
; Prepared by E. J. ORCHARD, CHEMIST, SALISBURY. 
Any Chemist not having it in stock will procure it without difficulty from the London Wholesale Agents, Barclay, 
Edwards, Sutton, and Sanger. 


RIMMEL’S CHOICE PERFUMERY AND ELEGANT NOVELTIES. 


JHLANG-IHLANG, VANDA, HENNA, JOCKEY CLUB, VIOLET, TEA, COFFEE, and oth 
sweet perfumes, from 2s. 6d.; three in a pretty box for 7s. J 

RIMMEL’S GLYCERINE SOAP, 6d. and1s. Pellucid do. 1s. 

RIMMEL’S far-famed TOILET VINEGAR, l]s., 25. 6d., and 5s. Violet Water, 3s. 6d. Toilet 

RIMMER AAO Cy tes fragrant, 2s. 6d. 

} : NTINE, for whitening the Teeth and sweetening the Breath, 2s. 6d. 
RIMMEL’S STIMULUS for promoting ee roel of the hair, 2s. 6d _ i 
ere MARE tae ean EAL, for softening the hands, 6d. 

,@ perfectly innocuous white, in packets 1s., and boxes, 2s. 6d. 
RIMMEL’S HEBE BLOOM, for improving the Complexion in aokots: ins DORAE 28. 6d 


aan, 6d, with Puit 26,6 poten Toilet Powder, imparting to the skin a dazzling ‘whiteness 

aaa pete Lee Rat Eanes FOUNTAINS (Storer’s Patent) can be kept 
l petually. are the most ingenious ,and si ised. 

Pe ot enplcation 4 and simple ever devissd. Price from £2 15s, 


EUGENE RIMMEL, 

PERFUMER TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
96, Strand; 128, Regent-street; and 24, Cornhill, London. 176, King’s-road, 
Brighton, 17, Boulevard des Italiens, Paris. 


methods. They prevent un- 
due stretch, and are the 
desideratum for gloves 
being too small or tight at 
thin wrist, at which point 
=e they form an elegant and 
Bacx, | ™mostappropriate ornament. 


A sample sent on receipt of thirteen stamps by the 
patentee,D. A. COOPER, Goldsmith, 20, The Cross, Wor- 
cester. 

N.B.—Prices : In gilt, 1s. and 1s. 6d.; enamels, 2s., 
2a, 6d.,and 3s. ; silver, plain, 3s. 6d. ; ditto engraved, 4s. ; 
ditto, with enamels, 5s.; gold fronts, 10s.; all gold, 
12s. 6d, to 25s.; ditto, with jewels, £2 2s. to £10 10s. the 
pair. 


YE! DYE!! DYE!!! Any one can use 
L them. A sixpenny bottle of Magenta or Violet 
will dye 20 yards of Ribbon in ten minutes. Ask for 


JUDSON’S SIMPLE DYES, 


EGONOMY IN CRAPE MOURNING. 
ONE FOLD of KAY & RICHARDSON’S 


Magenta Green Canary Purple Mauve NEW PATENT ALBERT CRAPE 
Orange Cerise Blue Violet Crimson IS AS THICK as TWO FOLDS of the old make. 
Black Pink Scarlet Brown Lavender OES OTT 


Price Sixpence per bottle. 

These Dyes will be found useful for Dyeing articles of 
Woollen or Silk manufacture ; also, Feathers, Fibres, 
Grasses, Seaweed, Ivory, Bone, Wood, Willow, Shavings, 
Paper; for tinting Photographs, and for Illumating. 
May be had of Chemists. 


, GEORGE REES 


IS THE BEST HOUSE FOR 


Chromos, Engravings, and Oleographs, 


FROM THE MOST CELEBRATED MASTERS. 
41, 42, and 48, RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


(Opposite Drury Lane Theatre). 


PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


By its action in absorbing all impure gases in the Stomach and Bowels, is found to give speedy 
relief in all cases of» 


INDIGESTION, ACIDITY, GOUT, FLATULENCY;, IMPURE BREATH, BILE, &c. 
BRAGG’S FINELY LEVIGATED CHARCOAL, 
As prepared for hiscelebrated Biscuits, 


Sold in Bottles, 2s. and 4s. 6d. each, by the Manufacturer, J. L, BRAGG, 2, Wigmore- 
street, Cavendish-square, London, W., and all Chemists. 


CHEAP SILKS. 

ICH Black and Coloured Glaces and Groo 
Grains, 20 inch, from 1s. 11}d., 24 inch ditto from 
2s. 113d. to 8s. 1d. DRESS SATINS in black, white, 
and all leading colours, from 1s. 43d. 20 inch rich 
ditto, 1s. 114d., 2s. 44d., 2s. 114d. All 50 per cent. 
uuder value. Patterns free, S. LEWIS and Co., 
Wholesale and Retail Silk Mercers, Holborn Bars, and 

Castle-street, Holborn. 


LADIES HATS. 
R. J. 8. HARMAN, of 87, New Bond- 


street, begs to announce that he has Opened 
his New Premises, No. 95, New Bond-street, witha choice 
assortment of Ladies’ Promenade and Riding Hats, and 
respectfully solicits an early inspection of his new and 


varied stock. 
J. 8S. HARMAN, 95, New Bond-street. 


JUVENILE HAT WAREHOUSE. 
R. J. S. HARMAN, of 87, New Bond- 
street, begs to inform the Nobility and Gentry 
deat he has ofan Ne Jovene Perea neo | printca (on 
nent otter ery description of Juyenile Hats and Caps. Printed (for the Proprietor) by James Wexcn, 6, St- Clement’s Inn Passage, Strand, London, W.C. 
Publighed by the Proprietor, THomas Smitu, at 2 & 8, Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, London, E.C., 


An ad is respectfully solicited.’ 
. 8. HARMAN, 95, New Bond-street. where all communications are requested to be sent.—Aug. 24, 1872, 


